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DEDIOACE. 


A 

Madame Gqvin. C. Dxjtt. 

Jje fond du lao n’est pas toujours limpid© ; 
Qu’un voyageur, qu’ un tiSmeraire enfant 
Jett© un© pierre^en sdh cristal humid©, 

Un noir limon s’eft 41ev© 4 Tin st ant. 

Mais, par degres plus tranquill© et plus claire, 
On voit biontot la vaguu^JilJrfinir, 

Et, tout brillant do sif'^londeur premier©, 
L’azur du ciol revient s’y reflechir. 

Souvont ainsi le tourbillon du monde, 

De mes pensers troublantla douce paix, 

Vient y meler comm© un© fang© imnlonde, 

Qui dans mon sein voil© un moment tes traits. 
Mais lorsqu’a fui la foul© murmurante, 

Lorsqu© 1© calm© ©n mes sens ©st rentr^, 
li© voile tombe et ta form© charmant© 

Se peint encore sur mon coeqj^gjup<^ ! 

JC. Ltuhcnsld. {Tolomns.) 



The lake’s fair surface is not always clear, 

If but a traveller, or a rasli child near, 

At random throw a stone upon its glass, 

A dark ooze rises in a vapoury mass, 

But by degrees more tranquil and serene, 

The wave disturbed gets sTQooth^ as it had been. 

And pure, austere, resplendent as before • 

The blue, blue sky reflects itself once more. 

Thus oft alas ! the^s^ro^rds of the earth 
Troubling the sweet peace of my thoughts, give birth 
To unclean slime, that in dense spirals roll 
To mar thy gracious image in my soul. 

But when the murmuring crowd away has fled. 

And the calm enters in my sense instead, 

Tiie veil is gone ; thy loving face again 
Gleams in my heart, as sunlight after rain. 

T. D. 



I- 


TELE SLEEP OF THE CONltOR, 

• Leconte de Lule. 

Beyond the steep ramparts of the high Cordillieres, 
Beyond the dun foga where the black eaglets eyrie 
Higher, far higher than the bold craters, like 
Whence springs out the lava from its d^ijx hi *#iy*!!gtinels7 
With wings that hang down, jagged, red, in some places. 
The condor looks silent p^er limitless spaces. 

Across the New World, to the sun that no longer 
Blazes bright in his eyes. The shadows grow stronger. 
Night rolls from the east, against mountains in stories. 

At whose feet the wild paJnpas display all their glories. 

She darkens o’er Chili; — its towns, and the ocean 
Which slumbers profound without ripple or motion ; 

On the continent silent, herhiniggamr is planted, ^ 

From the sands to the boulders, up gorges high-slanted 
From crest unto crest, swell, advance her proud surges, 

A high-tide of darkness, some power upward urges. 
oOn the peak wliich is topmost ^here still a red lustre 
Stains with a blood-streak the glaciers that shimmer 
lie awaits with a courage he knows how to muster 
Alone, like a spectre, growing dimmer, and dimmer 
The blackness that threatens like a sea to surround him : 

It comes, — it is near, — at last, it has bound him. 

In^he depths of the heavens, on a sudden there l^htens 
The Cross of the South — a pale^UBSd? that brightens ! 
There’s a rattle of pleasure, — ^his neck is erect 
Bare, musculous ; — ^he peers his flight to direct. 

He surs, — ^whipping up, — ^the sharp snow of the Andes, 

He mounts the blue ether with a hoarse cry that grand is, 
Far, far from this globe by night’ s banner defended, 

Far, far from its noise, — ^its strife, — ^its endeavour, 

A speck — ^but a speck, — and as frozen for ever 
He sleeps in the air, with kis wings wide-extended, , 



SONNET. 


Le Comte F. de Gramont. 

All men for pleasant places are not born. 

The world for each is open every way. 

There are, who in the wild prefer to stay, 

^ove its free air, and solitudes forlorn ; 

1:^1 . horse they hold the towns in scorn ; 

The torrents slake their thirst ; the woods display 
Fit provender ; their roof skies blue or gray ; 

No yoke or manger for the unicorn ! 

On some hill-top they ruminate in peace 
Their fierce strange thoughts, — a melancholy train, — 
When men enquire about them, Ood says, — Cease ! 
Oh harm them not, — or woe ! ' From bit and" rein 
I — I have given their stubborn mouths release, 

Of me their exile— in fruit or vain ! 


THE PEASANT’S DILEMMA. 

G, Lemoine. 

I mean to wed the miller-maid. 

His girl whose mill you see down there. 
But hero’s the rub, — I love, and prayed 
A shepherdess to be my fair. 

My Fait^^^J^:^is as bright as spring. 

But poor, as winter, is her lot. 

If one must do a foolish thing. 

Why should it be, in sooth, for nought? ? 
Bah ! I shall wed the miller-maid 
Who always makes sweet eyes at me. 
Those eyes that ask in sun and shade — 
Our marriage, — when is it to be ? 

One instant, not s4 fast, — ^reflect ! 

Am I quite sure of happiness 



IV. 


i ^ ^ 

With the rich mistress I elect ? 

, I love her not, or love far le§. 
MarriQ.ge, alas ! is not I own 
A tie for one day or a year, * 

But then consider, — Love alone 

If he keep house, gives meagre cheei 
Bah ! I shall wed the miller-maid ^ 
Who always makes mw. 

Those eyes that ask in sun and shade — 
Our marriage, — when is it to ho 

And yet my mind is far from gay. 

And asks — is tliis the better part. 

Thus my poor IVinohetto to betray 
• To whom i plighted hand and heart ? 
How loving is she — oh the pearl ! 

How she must suflpsp-^b and sigh, ' 
Alas ! If I forsak^Tlie girl, 

I think, I almost think, she’ll die. 

Bah ! By my faith ! O Money-bags, 

When next thine e^es enquire of me. 
Mine shall reply, — a crust and rags 

With her, than all the world with thee I 


THE YOHNO CAPTIVE, 

A.ndy^ Chenier. 

The budding shoot ripens unliamSed by the scythe. 
Without fear of the press, on vine-branches lithe. 
Through spring-tide the green clusters bloom. 

Is’t strange, then, that I in my life’s morning hour. 
Though troubles like clouds on the ^ark present lower, 
Half-jfrighted shrink back from my doom P 

Let the stern-hearted stoic run boldly on death ! 

I — I weep and I hope ; to t^e north wind’s chill breath 
I bend, — then erect is my form I 



IC daya i\\0T© ore \>\vtoT, tliero are days aUo Bwoot, 

X| .mlxad vrYiiar© on earlli may vro^meet ? 

fmmk aMoagu \m 4I my pain, 

'nib uf s pfWffx nolose mo in vam, 
winif* of hope boor me far ; 

*:' ■*3i»<!s3y5L^^® fowler Iho bird. 

So darts bo ibrotiijb ether, while bis music is beard 
Uke showers of sweet sound from a star. 


Comes Death unto me ? I sleep tranquil and calm, 
And Peace when I wake stands hy with her halm, 
Remorse is the offspring of crimes ; 

My welcome eacli morning smiles JBsrth in all eyes, 
My presence is here to sad brows, a surprise 
l^hioh Jcindles to pleasure at times. 


The end of my journey seemed so far to my view ; 
Of the elm-trees which border the long avenue, 
The nearest are only past by ; 

At the banquet of life I'Tiave barely sat down, 

My lips have but pressed the bright foaming crown 
Of the wine in my cup bubbling high. 


I am only in spring, — ^the harvest I’d see, 

Fj^’om season to season like the sun I would he 
Intent on completing my round ; ' * - 

Shining bright in tnl^' jfarden, — its honor and queen ; 
As yet but the beams of the morning I’ve seen, 

I wait for eve’s stillness profound. 

Oh Death, thou canst wait ; leave, leave me to dream, 
And strike at the hearts where Despair is supreme, 
And Shame hails thy dart as a boon ! 

For me, Poles has arbours unknown to the throngs, 
The world has delights, th^ Muses have songs, 
wish not to perish too soon. 
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A prisoner myself broken-hearted aijd crushed, 

From my heart to my lips all my sympatlnes rushed. 
And my lyre from its slumbers awoke ; ^ 

At these sorrows, these wishes, of a naptive, J[ heard. 
And to rhyme and to measure I married* each word 
As softly and simply she spoke. 


Should this song of my prison hereafter ins pire ^ 
Some student with leisure her name 
This answer at least may bo given, — 

That grace marked her figure, her action, her speech. 
And such as lived near .her, blameless might teach 
That life is the best gift of heaven. 

A. 


V. 


somnfTT 


jFclix ^rvers 

My soul has a secret that no mortal must hoar, 

A love, by its object, not gilessed and not known, 

A love, which as hopeless I never may own, 

A love born to be buried with me in my bier. 

Alas ! That unnoticed I must ever be near I 
Always, always beside her, yet always alone ; 

To the end of my journey as dumb as a stone. 

No?; daring to ask e’en for compcjsfi^^^^ tear. 

As to her, though God madfe hdr gentle and tender. 
She holds on her path, meek, abstracted and calm, 
Hur life the rich music low-breathed of a psalm. 

Nor dreams of the homage one’s heart yearns to render. 
And if haply O verse ! thou should’st fall in her way 
“ Ah me ! who is this lady ?” is all she would say. 


/ 


V 



VI. 


[ « .] 

APBl^ liE COUP D’ETAT. 

4 . 

Victor Hugo. 


Before foul ‘crcacliory, and heads bent down. 

I’ll cross mine arms, indignant but serene. 

Oh faith in fallen tilings, — ^he thou my crown, 
force, my joy, the prop on which I lean. 

Yes, whilst or struggle some, or fall, 

0 France, dear France, for whom I weep in vain. 
Tomb of niy sires, nest of my loves, — my all, 

1 ne’er shall see thee, with these eyes again. 

I shall not see thy sad, sad, sounding shore. 

Franco, save my duty, I shall idltforget ; 

Amongst the true and tried. I’ll tug mine oar, 

Aiid rest proscribed to spurn the fawning set. 

O bitter exile, hard, without a term. 

Thee I accept, nor seek, nor care to know 
Who have down-truckled ‘ mid the men deemed firm. 
And who have fled, thai should have fought the foe. 

If true a thousand stand, with them I stand, 

A hundred ? ’Tis enough : we’ll Sylla brave. 

Ten ? Put my name down foremost in the band. 

One ? Well, alone, — until I find my grave. 


VII. LINES. 

Victor Hugo. 

Since every sojul is weak, and set 
On selfish aims, since men forget 
The true, the pure, the great, the bright. 
Instincts, at wrong, that chafe and swell, 
Honour and glory, lafv and right, 

And those who in the contest fell ; 
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I love thee Exile, with thy frown ! 

Oh Care, be thou my thorny' crowi ! 

Welcome thrice haughty Indigence ! 

All hail, thou door that rough winds beat 
And thou, O Sorrow take thy seat 
Grave statue, at my hearth, from hence ! 

I love the anguish sent to try ! 

Eor in its shadows draw more ni gn 
Those that my heart delights to see, 
Faith, Vii’tue, Dignity, in turn. 

Freedom, the exile ^roud and stern. 

And Loyalty, the refugee ! 

I love this isle o? flocks and caves ; 

Jersey, my Patmos, o’er thee waves 

Free England’s banner gran^J- and old ! 

I love the waters round That rise, 

The ship that on its errand flies. 

And all that hero mine eyes behold, 

Ha ! There’s the sea-gull. See it spring! 
Pearls scattering from its tawny wings. 
Then plunges in the gulfs once more, — 
’Tis lost in caverns of the main ! 

No ! No ! It upward soars again, 

^Ap souls from trials upward soar. 

But most I love this seat, — this rock, 
From whence I hear the’ thunder-shock 
Of waves eternally that moan. 
Ever-renewed, methinks Remorse 
Hath such a cry, and such a foice — 

Wail mothers thus for children gone ! 



VIII. 


[ 8 1 
SONNET. 

TliE TWO PROCESSIONS. 

Josiphin Soulary. 

Two processions met on consecrated sod, 

One was sad, — it followed tte bier of a obild, 

^ V--/>man was there, whose sobs bursting wild 
Attest^a'RSS^^ under the rod ; 

The other was gay, — a mother who trod 
Triumj^ant, friends, and a babe undefiled 
(Who sucked at her breast, pr§ittled nonsense, and smiled ,) 
To be sealed with the seal that marks us of God. 

' The service done, the gatherings crossed each other, ^ 
And then prayer’s mighty worki^was seen achieved. 

The women barely glanced at one another, 

Ihit oh, the change 1 — in both the glad and grieved. 

One wept by the bier^^^^^S^s the joyful young mother, 

And one smiled at the babe, — ’twas the mother bereaved. 

IX. THE EMIGRATION OF PLEASURE. 

Madame Viot, 

Affrighted by the ills that war 
Had drawn upon unhappy France, 

Fleasu ^ sou ght in regions far, 

Eaco*ma|^nont and countenance. 

Through Germany and Spain to pass 
Was weary work for miles and miles,# 

The Spaniard never jokes, alas ! 

And th^ German never smiles. 

To Russia next. His hopes are vain, 

The killing climate in a week, 

Benumbed and si<|kened all his train, 

And robbed the colours from his cheek. 



By Catherine he was begged to take 
The halls ^JP snow that flashed like'gold, 

But could he, even for her sake, 

Expose his life to death by cold ? 

To England now. He wandered wild, — 

And on the same fool’s-errand bent ; 

The Lord Mayor, fat, grey and mild, 

Conducted him to Parliament. 

Pleasure is courteous, — full of grace, 

But from the truth he ^ever shrinks, 

‘ I cannot stay i’this hoiarid place. 

Where everybody yawns and nobody thinks.’ 

•Once more adrift, — ^on, on k) Rome 
Where iuriSted the &»so’s altar-fires .! 

Ah me ! it was only the home 
Of a sick old man and some&ij^gg. 

When be asked for Horace^a 
Doggrel hymns were sung through the nose, 
He felt he’d fallen from bad to worse, 

And tears in his eyes unbidden rose. 

Poor Pleasure ! How get back to France ? 

That was the (luestion for him now, 

Without papers or money, small his chance ! 

A loan, — but who would a loan allow ? 
Heaven-helpt, he reached the country dear, 

Aiid there at last saw Liberty ; 

What has a pet spoilt-child to fef0 

Who falls with tears at his^ mother’s knee ? 

A. 


MY VOCATION. 
JBh^anger, 

A waif on this earth, 
Sick, ugly and small, 

2 
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Contemneti from my birth 
>nd rejected by all, 

FiJaxi my lips broke a cry, 

• Such as anguish may wring, 
Sing, — said Grod in reply, 

Chant poor little thing. 

^man Wealth’s coach besmeared 
With^dirt in a shower, 
Insulted and jeered 

By the minions of power, 
Where — oh whore shall I fly ? 

Who comfort will bring ? 

Sing — said God in r^ply, 

Chant poor little thin§. 

Life struck Ti^ft«with fright 

Full of chances ^and pain. 

So I hugged with delight 
The drudge’s hard chain ; 

One must eat, — ^2«^et I die, 

Like a bird with clipped wing, 
Sing — said God in reply, 

Chant poor little thing. 

Love cheered for a while 
My morn with his ray, 

But like eun^^^olo or smile 
My youth passed away. 

Now near Beauty I sigh, 

But fled is tho spring ! 

Sing — said God in reply. 

Chant poor little thing. 

All men have a task, 

And to sing is my lot 

No meed from men 1 ask 
But one kindly thought. 



My vocation is liigli 

‘Mid the glasses that ring, 
Still — still comes that reply, 
Chant poor little thing. 


XI. BERANCEE TO THE ACADEMY. 

A.rsene Uoussaije. 

N o, no, oh my friends, obtain no honours tor me* 

For your Institute I feej I never was born. 

There are poets far better, that would grace it, you see, 

I, — I am no scholar, but a fiddler low-born. 

I know but to live, — to !k)ve, — ^to sing like the brook ; 

I’ll tell you my want, l^d like to live through this season 
And read at my leisure ; dear Lisette is my book, ^ 

And my house my Institute, -«|^fK5^eem this not treason. 

What, what should I do — ‘mid your discussion and strife P 
I should have to write out, first of all, a disco arse ; 

Nought ever saving songs have I writ in my life 

And these welled without effort, nor was learning their source 
Here, gentlemen, — the Muse is familiar and gay, 

Provided there be rhyme, none asks here for reason, 

Here Courier has commented on Moliere by the day 
My house is my Institute — oh deem it not treason. 

Ivy-covered, — you see it, — ’tis decre]^||gpiith age. 

But its swallows are punctual at tHe advent of spring, 
What ! Yo deem me, birds vagrdnt, confined to my cage ? 

I skim through past ages, and the world, on my wing ! 
After Noah, — well ! Aspasia the star-crowned, I met. 

And Socrates, — I tried to console hiifi in prison. 

And Homer, — Dance oh my muse, and sing to the set ! 

Xiest my Lares accuse me too justly of treason. 

Ifesterday, while I stood on the step of my door, 

Sudden illumined wai the East, — red, rad, to the pole .! 
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And what heard I afiqtr P The wind of evening bore 
To my ears, the loved airs of Jena and Aroole. 

They Ve left, ij^o young stoics — ^won^t they tak^ me for bard P 
God bless jb&em — th e peasants, and their flag and its blazon ! 
Eighty-nine, thy proud memory, they know how to guard, 

I blessed them while passing, — let fools call it treason. 

, iniirel too darkly on a sad forehead lowers, 

*'?'^Tnble cypress-leaves in their gloom, 

Eor me, I would die amid fragrance and flowers, 

Strew ros^s, fresh roses on my bier and my tomb ! 

^ Bends my head, — ’tis from age, — ^like a low whistling reed 
It pines for free air and the welkin with reason, 

Immortal ! — I P — Chut ! Nonsense ! Death went by indeed, — 
Pray point out my house, — ’twill be friendship not treason. 


XII. EPIGEAM— AGAINST LA BRUYEEE. 

Anont/mous. 

« 

At La Bruyere’s election — why 
Is there such a hue and cry ? 

He’s ignorant you say, — well, ceded. 

In forty isn’t a cypher needed. 


XIII. THE SLfeEPING BEAUTY. 

Mme. Achermann, 

Sleep for a Jjimdred years held fast 
. A princess in a lonely wood. 

Springs, summers, autumns, winters past 
Successive, o’er that solitude. 

Time flew : all nature slept around, 

The breeze, it seemed, had lost its wing, 
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And raised, nor in the leaves a sound, 

Nor ripple in the brook or spring. 

The wild birds had forgot to sing. 

And on its green and fragile stem 
The rosebud red, half opening 
Remained half open, — like a gem, 
Through long mysterious years, nor shed 
A single leaflet all the time — 

What broke this sleep, of magic bi cjii 
You know the tale,— a prince was led 
By chance or destiny ; — ^he saw 
The Beauty in her sleep sublime. 

And then, — and then, — ^beneath the moon. 
Obedient to an unlgaown law. 

He kissed heifl^ps, and broke her swoon . 
Blushing, confused, but with a smile 
The princess woke in st range surprise : — 
Oh strange illumined picture-scroll 
Bom of some poet’s idle mood ! 

We see thee daily with^our eyes, 

Nor^deem we see thee all the^while 
Love is the wakening prince ; the Soul 
The Sleeping Beauty of the wood. 


XIV. SONNET. 

Joachim du 

Happy is he, who, like the Ithacan sago 
Or the brave hero of the golden fleece, 

Having far travelled, finds his troubles cease, 
Amidst his*own, in ripe-exPerienced age. 

When shall I turn again to life’s fibrst pa^e ? 
From the world’s tumult when obtain release ? 
And greet the village, and the home of Peace 
Where sweet affections quell each passion’s rage P 



XV. 


XVI. 
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Dearer to me that home my grandsires built, 
Than Roman palaces with pillars brave, 
Dearejj^those roofs of slate than marble *gilt, 
DeareA'my Doire than Tiber’s sacred wave, 
Dearer my Dyre than the Palatine, 

And oh how dear, thou climate Angevine ! 


EPIGRAM— AGAINST MADPOD. 
JLnonymoiis. 

Douis wished to be like Titus, 
Maupou, — -just the opposite, 

To jeer his failure, would delight us, 
But truth alas ! is requisite. 

He never mourn and say, — 

No evil have I done to-day. 


SONNET. 

JPaiil Scarron. 

Sublime memorials of human pride, 

Pyramids and tombs, of which the structures va^t, 
’'.v^itness thatTi^ glorious ages past 
With Nature for the mastery boldly vied ; 

Old ruined palaces where the Roman tried 
His utmost genius, that liis work miglit last ; 
Coliseum where to lions men were cast 
And gladiators bravely fought and died ; 

Proud monuments all of every age and clime. 

Ye are demolished, or are crumbling down 
Under the look of the Destroyer, Time. 

Should I then murmur that beneath his frown 
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After two years, well measured, cnime bv chime, 
Out at the elbows is my dressing gown \ 


XVII. TO A CERTAIN MARCHIONESS. 

Pierre Corneille, 


Sweet Marchioness, — ^if on my face 

Some wrinkles stamped by time appear, 
Remember, he shall also trace 

His marks on thine, ere long, and fear. 


Ah me ! What maKce years oppose 
To lovely things ; they deck thee now, 
But they shall wither all th^ygisa 
As surely as they gravedmy brow ! 


The same smooth course the planets roll 
That regulate my days aijd thine. 
They saw me young in look and soul. 
And they shall see thee, too, decline. 


But yet a difference I claim ! 

I know the spells that conquer Time, 
And these may onward bear a name 



Thou hast the beauty men adore, 

But beauty is a fleeting dower, 

It^s reign of triumph soon is o’er, — 
Not so this scorned but magic^ower. 

Mild are those eyes ; I love their light ; 

Is there no means to make them beam 
A thousand years, as soft and bright ? 
There is, or else I fondly dream. 



Some credit, a' new race must give 
To p aises flowing from my pen, 

As I s’^all paint thee, thou shalt live 
For ages, in the eyes of men ! 

Think hereupon, — fair Marchioness, 

And though old age may scare the gay, 
^ ...1 not kind words that cheer and bless 
Upon me wholly thrown away. 


XVIII. THE YOUNG GIEL. 

Charles NocUer. 

Slie was lovely indeed, — ^ tlie dawn of the day, 

When her plainness of dress set a foil to her grace, 

As her labyrinths of flowers and her bees to survey, 

She glided about in the old garden-place. 

She was lovely, more lovely, at eve, in the ball, 

When the light joyed to rest on her forehead^s expanse. 

As decked with blue sapphires, and roses, ‘mid all, 

She whirled like a sylph in the maze of the dance. 

She .^vas lovelier y^t. more lovely by far. 

When the night- wliM filled out the folds of her veil. 

In the silence returning, hy the beams of a star. 

What a rapture it was, such a vision to hail ! 

She was lovely indeed — and what was her crown ? 

A hope vague and soft that embellished each day ; 

Love to perfect her seemed loth to come down, — 

Peace ! — There^s her hearse passing by on its way. 



XIX. 
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THE LOST PATH. 


TO A. M. OAXTBIGNY. 
jLndrh Lemoyne, 

I know a valley in the depth of woods, 

‘Where spreads the moss its velvet carpet green. 
The ringdoves murmur ^mid its solitudes, ^ 
Drunk with perfume exhaled by flowers 

High beeches form of Reaves a lofty dome 
That intercepts the entrance of the sun. 
Beneath, the timid roebucks love to roam. 

Safe from the hunter in the twilight dun. 

• 

There, 4)eriwinkles in^dark nooks delight. 

Blue myosotis bare their hearts of gold. 

And by a crystal pool, her rosg|g^hite 

A nymphoea bends, their picture to behold. 

Hushed are the echoes in a sleep profound, 

A footfall might awake them, Fancy fears, 

No deeper silence reigned wliere magic-bound 
The Sleeping Beauty dreamed a hundred years. 

Once, — only once, I saw the happy place, 

‘Twas in the glory of my twentieth May, 

Led by a fairy, full of love and grace ; 

•Alone, since then, I have not found the way. 


XX. THE OXEN. 

Fierre Dupont. 

IVe two great oxen in m;;^ stable. 
Two great white oxen marked with red. 
The plough is made of wood of maple. 
The goad of holly hard as lead. 

Thanks to my oxen ; see my plain 
In summer like a sea of gold ! 

3 
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More money in a week they gain, 

Than what they cost by twenty fold. 

Shoii^^y. I be forced to sell them out 
1^11 Sang myself, without a doubt ; 

I love my wife, and well my J eanne I cherish. 
But let her die, before my favourites perish. 

See the lovely pair together ! 

xidw deep they plough, how straight they trace 
Bain, and sleet, and stormy weather. 

Cold and heat, alike they face ! 

When I make them halt to drink 
From their nostrils bursts a vapour ! 

And sometimes small lairds white and pink 
Settle on ebon horns that taper ! 

Should I be forced to sell them out 
I’ll hang myself, without a doubt ; 

I love my wife^ aifa. well my Jeanne I cherish. 
But let her die, before my favourites perish. 

Strong they are as mills, or presses, 

Lamb-like gentle — free from vice. 

At markets — oh, what pats, caresses ! 

And then the question — “ what’s their price ?’' 
Men want to lead them to the King, 

I pledge His Majesty in wine. 

But sell them — ^that’s a different thing ! 

^^I will not sell. them, — they are mine. 

Should I be forced to sell them out. 

I’ll hang myself, without a doubt ; 

I love my wife, and well my J eanne I cherisn. 
But let her die, before my favourites perish. 

u. 

When our daughter shall have grown. 

If the Prince desire her hand, 

I shall give him all I own. 

House and silver, goods and land ; 

But if for dowry he should pray 
The oxen white and red, — good lack I 
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My daugtlier throw that crowfi away, 

Lea^, load the cattle homeward bacl^! 

Should I be forced to sell them out, T 
I’ll hang myself, without a doubt; 

I love my wife, and well my Jeanne I cherish. 
But let her die, before my favourites perish. 


XXI. COLINETTE. 

% 

Jlno}^ymons, 

Colinette, — ^that was her name, — 

In a villag^fc lived obscure, 

Where in childhood’s morning pure. 

Once, at harvest-time, I came ; 

A little girl and sehoolkfJ^Ret, 

That was all our history, 

She knew not then that death was nigh, 

Poor dear Colinette. 

• 

Wlien we ran about together 

In the lanes and meadows green, 

A breathless joy lit up her mien. 

And mine was bright as sunny weather. 

A chaffinch on the trees, — our pet, 

Eirst hailed our child-love with his straii 
And bush and brake bij^HQ^rth amain. 
Poor dear Colinette. 

This mossy seat, whereon I sigh, 

Beheld my parting with the child, 

My soul that eve with gri^ was wild, 

I loved her without knowing why. 

With tears half-hid mine eyes were wet, 

I took her hand, and said, “ my dear. 
Adieu, until another 3^ear ; ” 

Poor dear Colinette. 
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yxii. 


XXIII. 


A story ooAiinori, old and stale ! 

A«d yet such narratives unseal 
pJuntains of pity, while we feel 
The anguish of oreation^s wail. 

For me, my sun of life is set. 

Beauties display their charma in vain. 
Coquettes with me but lose their pain, 
' Poor dear Golinette- 


THE POET’S APOLOGY FOP 
HIS SHORT POEMS. 

Nicolas Martin, 

'Why Poet, so brief is your lay ? 

— ^Ask rather, as more opportune, 

“Why love flfSs^Wo 3wiftly away 
And wither the roses so soon ! 

You love a rich chain- work of gold 

Set with pearlc, that flash on the view, 
I love — oh, much more, to behold 
A drop small and humble of dew. 

Resplendent with stars are the skies, 

But their glory inspires me with fear. 
Far dearer to me are bright eyes 

In whoA,^< 5 «)tha there trembles a tear. 


YOUNG AND OLD. 
Nicolas Martin, 

Thou mount est joyous up in life. 
And I descend with forehead bent. 
Thou wheelest eager for the strife. 
And I retire with banner rent ; 
Tay future has an ample scope. 
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How fair the distance seems to thee I 
Not opijlent am I in hope, 

But rich, most rich in memory. 

Stoop down, young friend — behold a rose, 
Love is its name, ‘ tis thine by right ; 

There’s nought for me — the shadows close. 

An open grave is in my sight. 

All things have turns. The night’s dull gloom 
Morn’s ruddy streak must chase away. 

One flower must shed its last perfume. 

And one must spring to hail the day. 


XXIV. THE •GRAND PINT. 

Auguste de Chdtillon. 

Round the Grand Pint whei^^jjjiyjJi winds moan. 
And make the sign-board croak and groan 
In frosty weather, 

A huge log in the kitchen burns, 

And there the stranger’s eye^discerns 
Eriends met together ; 

An old Dutch picture !— cheek by Jowl 
Gosling and turkey, duck and fowl 
The turnspit garnish ! 

And then perchance the sun darts in. 

Ho gild the pots and pans of tin. 

And add the varnish 

Good cheer and noise and 'merry song. 

Shorten the hour when hours are long, 

The wine flows steady. 

And if one ever asks mine host. 

Complaisant always at his post. 

Is dinner ready P 

‘‘Ready P” — He cries, and low he bows, 

“We’re always ready in this house. 

Though it be humble. 
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The best of alVtliings at a word I 
A.iid never, never have I heard 
p A patron grumble.” 

I come, salute and mount ; up springs 
A table laid as if for tings ! 

The glasses glitter ! 

Where are my friends ? — The hard, hard frost 
bound the road in distance lost, 

The cold is bitter ; — 

Let me behold the hazy plains, — 

The ourtains part ; the crystal panes 
Show JbYost-hing^s traces, 

Lo ! Mountains, lakes, and cypress- frees. 

And bending flowers ! — but idly, these 
My hand effaces. 

All ! Tjife is rud e^o^^ hard to bear. 

We bend with weight of years and care, 
Wlience comfort borrow ? 

At the Grrand Pint, all laugh at all, 

With merriment resopnds the hall. 

Adieu to sorrow ! 

Adieu one instant ; — -joy and hope 
Color in rose the prospect- scope. 

Its darkness brightening, 

Awake to mirth ! The hour commands ! 

It is by blowing on the brands 
I Plamt®fici,^rt like lightning. 

Farewell Ennui, — and welcome Wit ! 

As here with Mends well pleased I sit 
How swift time passes ! 

When Friendship, Friendship, is the toast 
Brims up the best wine of mine host 
We drink full glasses. 

Four friends ! And shall it aye be thus. 

Hand linked in hand, — one heart in us ? 

No ! Death may scatter. 



XXV. 


s:xvi. 
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But should one die , — we shall be thr^. 
Then two perchance, — ^then one, — Ah me ! 
And then, — ^no matter. 


ROMANCE OF NINA. 

Charles Guillaume Etienne. 

When back the well-loved shall return 
To her who pines though once so dear. 

The Spring from its abundant urn 
Shall scatter blossoms far and near. 

I watch, I wait ; — in vain, in vain, 

The loved and lost comes not again. 

Ye birds far sweeter shall ye sing 

"When ye shall catch his tender tone ; 

Then haste the well-loved bring. 

He’ll teach ye songs of love alone. 

I watch, I wait ; — in vain, in vain, 

The loved and lost comes not again. 

• 

O echo whose repose I mar 

With my regrets and mournful cries. 

He comes, — I hear his voice afar. 

Or is it thine that thus replies ? 

Peace ! hark he calls ! in vain, in vain, 

The loved and lost comes not again. 

A. 


dorme:^, dormez. 

A.medie de Eeauplan. 

Here shall no cares molest. 

The place seems hallowed and blest, 
And invites thee awhile to rest ; 
May the voice of the waters be. 
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Wjth PhiloiuerB, thjr luUabjr : 

Sleep^y darling, sleep, 

I slvaV wake a watch to keep , — 

Sleep, oh sleep, I shall wake a watch to keep 

In the midst of these forests vast. 

If the shadows the thick trees cast, 
atCronble thy peace with the past. 

Chase that funereal fear. 

Think that thy friend is near ; 

Sleep, my darling*, sleep, ' 

I shall wake a watch to keep. 

Softly thine eyelids close. 

More low, — more slow, — my .music flows, 
3^^joy a sweet repose ! 

Then waken from a charming dream, 

With morning^ii'Sui^liest gleam. 

Sleep, my darling, sleep, 

I shall wake a watch to keep. 


XXVII. THE BUTTERFLY. 

Wavier He Jifaistre, 

Thou dweller of the ethereal plain. 
Beloved and brilliant butterfly ! 
j How in this dungeon where I sigh, 
Could’st thoulttnnittance gain P 
Scarce ever on these frightful walls. 

Across the bars, one ray of light 
Steals to dispel the long^ long night 
That in its ch^erlessness appals. 

2 . 

Hast thou from Nature, wise and great. 

Received a heart to friendship prone P 
By pity hither art thou drawn 
To share the sorrows of my fate P 
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Thy very presence charms my palh, 

No.longer bleeds the wound that bj^d, 
The hope extinct, or all but dead, 

Is brought by thee to life again. 

3 . 

Sweet ornament on Nature’s sheen ! 

Eecall her loveliness to me, 

And speak, oh speak of liberty, 

Of waters, flowers, and foliage green ; 

Speak of the torrent’^ dreadful voice, 

Of lakes profound, of cooling shades. 
And of the murmur in the glades. 

When winds ‘mid dri^jping loaves rejoice. 

4 . 

Hast thou beheld the roses blow ? 

Hast thou amongst th^j^^M^ers met P 
Of spring the tidings let me got. 

And give me news of morns-a-glow. 

Toll me, if in the forest gloom, 

Thou heard’st thy friend the nightingale 
Eepeat her joyous notes, or wail, 

To flowers that listen as they bloom, 

5 . 

Along these sombre humid halls 

For forest flowers thou search’st in vain ; 
• ‘ Here captives register thei^ain. 

And trace their sorrows on thralls ; 

A living grave, deep under ground. 

Unvisited by breeze or ray ; 

Here chains assert their ruthless sway. 
And groanings are the only sound* 

6 . 

Gay darling of the meadows — go, 

My prison is no place for thee ! 
Short-lived but freest of the free, 

Enjoy the blessings as they flow ; 

4 
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Out of this pldce of endless sighs / 

Where life is one long torment still / 
jMd then, no chains may bind thy will, 

No 'rf'alls enclose thee but the skies. 

7 . 

Perchance some day while fluttering glad 
In some sequestered lone retreat, 

Thou shalt two playful children meet. 

Beside a mother pale and sad ; 

Ah them! Console that mother meek, 

And tell her all, yes all 1 feel, — 

But how shordd’st thou my heart reveal, 

Alas ! I know thou canst not speak ! 

8 . 

Display thy richly gilded wings 

At least the children’s eyes. 

And in their pastimes them surprise. 

Wheeling around in glittering rings. 

Soon shall they follow thee in chase. 

With shouts — ’Tis here — ’tis there — ’tis gone 
From flower to flower allure them on. 

Until thou lead’st them to this place. 

9 . 

Their mother then will surely come. 

Their sad companion while they play. 

Attract them with thy movements gay. 

And cheer therix'Uil the way from home. 

Ah me ! What hopes unconscious start ! 

They come — they come — away my fears ! 

Who knows but childhood’s tender tears, 

May melt the gaoler’s iron heart ! 

10 . 

Yes — to the faithful, faithful bride, 

The tender husband shall be given. 

The bars asunder shall be riven. 

The brazen gates stand open wide. 
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But ah, great Liord I What do I^ay P 

This olanking ohain dispels my dream. 
The butterfly — was but a gleam. 
Behold, — ^it flutters far away ! 

G. 


XXVIII. ON THE FIRST PAGE OF AN ABB 

BELONGING TO HIS FRIEND 
AUGUSTE BRESSIER. 

Emile Dcschamps. 

In this album, — ^bright and blank, 

You give the page up to me, 

I accept the solemn rank ; 

Why not ? The drum I see, 

March ‘ fore the colonel every where ; • 
Choir-boys and beadles on the ways. 
Precede the priests with hoary hair ; 

Cheap wines are served^n gala-days 
Before the costly wines of Spain, 

Guests drink, — nor of the rule complain ; 

And all museums take good care 
In entrance vestibules to place 
The daubs that give us stare for stare, 

' *While halls far in the Raphaels grace. 

Isn’t this the law of Holy ^00^ 

The first as last must choose to sit P 
Wlien worlds were made from unshaped clay. 
Was not this order followed too ? 

Who runs may read, is all I say : 

First minerals of every hu^ 

Then flowers, the mirrors of the sim. 

Then animals that have no soul. 

Then man in God’s own image bright. 

And then when all this work was done. 
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The crown ai^d glory of the whole — 

Fair woman in her robe of light 

And Uliold, 1 make an end. 

With' just this prelude on my lyre, ^ 

You know the reason why, my friend, 

I am the tuner, — to retire 

When Rossinis throng in, to play ; — 

But if my spirit thus draw back 
For fear of a degrading fall 
From this high tourney of . the Muse, 

Beside the gate I stand for aye, — 

Nor deem me in affection slack ; 

In friendship’s race, — come one, come all, ’’ 
No gauntlet thrown will I refuse. — 

My challenge here, is proud and high, 

Who loves you more ? Dares none reply ? 


XXIX. SONNET THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 

J oseph in Soularf/, 

With every human child, an elf or fay 
Is born, who plies the sexton’s merry trade, 

And digs beneath incessant, with a spade, 

A grave where tumble must the man one day. 

Know you your elf P Dark, hideous, they say. 

Ho is at times, on^x-Zjivers at his shade ; 

Mine own has looks so gentle, that I made 
No terms with him, but gave him all his way. 

A bright child, red and white, with lips so sweet I 
On, — on he pushesjne with his caresses. 

Assassin more charming one rarely may meet ! 

Rogue, hast thou finished P Despatch, — for time presses,- 
A kiss at the last, when the earth-bed is deep ! 

And lay me on flowers, softly, softly to sleep. 
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FANTASY. 

Gerard de NervaL 


There is an air for which I’d freely change 
All Eossini’s, Mozart’s, and Weber’s spells, 

An old, old air, that of some sorrow tells, 

Sad, fascinating, endless, weird and strange. 

Each time I hear that air, my soul is home 
Back through the vista of two hundred years, 
Eeigns ‘‘ Louis Treize, ” — and in my sight appears 
A hill-side green, where fading sunbeams mourn. 

Then suddenly, a nobleTcastle towers, 

Brick, with stone fretwork, and red glass that glows, 
Girt by a park, through which a river flows, 

Bent over by innumerable ferns gjjJrfi^ers. 

And then a lady at a window high. 

Fair, with dark eyos, in which a tear I trace, 

Oh, is it in my dreams I’ve seen that face ? 

« . * 

Or have I ever lived in times gone by ? 


^XXI. THE MAIDEN AND THE RING-DOVE. 

Madame. M. Desbordes — 

The stir in the garden says, it’^ going to rain, 

Trees shiver, as warned, and expecting the shower, 

And thou with book open, who look’st o’er the plain, 

Are thy thoughts with the absent aftd dear at this hour ? 

« 

Down there, — wings folded, — wet, cowering in shade, 

As banished from scenes that she sees with her eyes, 

Galls a dove on her mate ; her cry fills the glade. 

While wistful she looks at the clouds in the skies. 
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Let it rain: oh hearts lonely and tender that love ! 

There’s so much that revives in the storm and the rain^ 

Do roses ne/l nothing hut bright sunlight above P 

They bear and they wait : should ye mourn and complain f 


MORNING SERENADE. 

Victor Hugo. 

Still barred thy doors ! — The far east glows, 
The morning wind blows fresh and free, 
Should not the hour that wakes the rose 
Awaken also thee P 
No longer sleep", 

Oh, listen now !' 

I wait and weep, 

i&ta'rf^iere art thou P 

All look for thee, Love, Light, and Song ; 

Light, in the sky deep red above, 

Song, in the lark of pinion strong. 

And in my heart, true Love. 

No longer sleep, 

Oh, listen now ! 

I wait and weep, 

But where art thou P 

/. Apart we our nature’s goal, 

Why strive cheat our destinies P 
Was not my love made for thy soul P 
Thy beauty for mine eyes P 
No longer sleep, 

Ohf listen now ! 

I wait and weep, 

But where art thou P 


A. 
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CHANSON. 
Victor Sugo. 


If there be a charming sward 
By dewdrops always prest. 

Where through all seasons fairies guard 
Flowers by bees carest, 

W^here one may gather day and night. 
Honeysuckle, jasmin, lily white, 

I fain of it would make a site 
For thy foot to rest. 


If there be a loving heart 

Where Honour’s throne is drest. 
Loyal and true irp every part. 

That changes ne’er molest. 

Eager to run its noble 

Intent to do some work of grace, 

I fain of it would make a place 
For thy brow to rest. 


And if there be of love a dream 
Hose-scented as the west. 

Which shows each time it comes — a gleam, - 
A something sweet and blest, — 

A dream of which heaven is the pole, 

A dream that mingles soul with soul, 

I fain of it would make th^^H^l 

r^t. 


Where thy mind should 


A. 


XXXIV. THE MEMOHIES OF THJT PEOPLE. 

Stranger. 

In the hut men shall talk of his glory. 

With pride, not xmmingled with tears ; 
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Ami the roof shall not ring with a story 
But that grand ono, for fifty long y§ars. 

^D-iero villagers in evenings cold, 

• >»hall haply hog some gossip old. 

By stories of a former day. 

To wile the livelong hours away. 

**Somo soy that ho has done us wrong. 

But the people love him yet ; 

Hkfother, sing of him a song. 

We love him though his sun be set,’* 

m 

“My children, ho passed through this village, 
■With kings not a few in his train ; 

X was young, and the house and tho tillage 
a's \eaTiimg to manage 'v^th pain. 

I clamlbered up a little kill 
To see Mm pass, and stood quite still. 
The little hat ho wore, 

iJis grey coat marks of travel boro. 

I felt an awe as he drew near. 

He smiled the fear to view ; 

‘Good day, good day,’ he cried, ‘my dear.’ 
“Mother, he spoke to you !” 

“One day, a year after, in winter 
To Paris on business I came, 

I saw him again the bright centre 
Of a court, in the old Notre Dame. 

I Every hoo^^^yras there content. 

Every eye was on him bent. 

All cried, ‘What a glorious day, 

God protect thee thus alway !’ 

That God had blessed him with a son, — 

He smiled, slicli gracious smiles are few. 

My heart, the heart of all it won.” 

“Oh mother what a day for you !” 

“In tho days when our country to strangers 
Was given for a spoil and a prey, 
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It was ho, who despising all dangers, 

Upheld us, and kept them at hay. 

An eve like this, when day was o’er, 

I heard a knocking at the door, 

I opened ; — good Grod ! it was he, 

With weary escort sad to see. 

He sat upon this very seat, 

^Ah fearful war he said.” 

‘‘Mother it makes our hearts to heat. 

To think he here hag stayed.” 

“ ‘I am hungry ho cried, and quick tripping. 
The ale and the brown broad I place ; 

He dried all his clothes, that were dripping, 
And*he slept by th« fire for a space. 
Awaking up he saw my tears, — 

‘Hope on,’ he cried, ‘amyi^Ul^o fears ; 
Misfortunes have come , — it is chance T 
To Paris, avenger of France 
I hasten,’ — he said and ho passed. 

This wine-cup, ’twas his, tl^at I fill, 

A treasure to keep to the last.” 

“Oh mother keep that wiac-cup still.” 

“ It is here. But oh, where is our warrior ? 

The wise, and tlie brave, and the true ! 

On a rock, with tlio sea for a barrier. 
Broken-hearted he pined, aii^E^you. 
lie whom tlie father Pope^nad crowned, 
Deserted, exiled, and dethroned ! 

Long, long the talc was disbelieved, 

‘ lie’ll come again ’ some said who grieved. 
But when the truth was clearly lqi»)wn 
That on the rock ho dying lay, 

My grief, the grief of France was shown.” 

“ God bless thee, mother! — Well-a-day. ” 



I>ota(Jjed Aom tb y stalk. 
Leaf yellow and dry. 

Where goest thou amain P 
The tempest’s fierce shook 
Struck the oak proud and high. 
And I struggled in vain. 

Since then, — ^the sad day ! 
Winds changeful and rude 
Transport me about. 

Over mountains, — away. 

And o^er valle;^ and jcvood. 

Hark ! their whistle rings out ! • 
I go where they lead, 

I feste^ ^nor heed, 

Nor ever complain, 

TJio rose too must go. 

And the laurel, I know. 

And all tilings below. 

Then why should I strain. 

Ah me ! to remain ? 


XXXVI. LOVE’S CATECHISM. 

JlnonymouH, 

Say what is love ? The word is not 
An empty sound, a fleeting breath ; 

Love means two souls with but one thought. 
Two hearco tbat throb like one, till death. 

Whence comes this Love ? We little know ; 

His will overrides all let or stay : 

And where goes ho ? Nay, ask not so ; 

He is not Love if he go away. 
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And what is Love, the truest, purest ? 

The Iiove that breathes but in his choj^ : 
And what is Love, the strongest, surest * 
The Love that makes no boast or noise. 


And how does Love increase his riches P 
He gives, and no reward he seeks ; 
And how speaks he when he bewitches ? 
Love simply loves, and never speaks. 


xxxm ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNO GIEL. 

• • 

Evariste Desforges de Parny. 

Though childhood’s ways and gone, 

More innocent no child could be, * 
Though grace in every feature shone. 

Her maiden heart was fancy free. 

A few more months, or haply days. 

And Love would blossom, — so we thought. 

As lifts in April’s genial rays 
The rose its clusters richly wrought. 

But’ God had destined otherwise. 

And so she gently fell aslee]|^^ 

A creature of the starry s^ies, 

Too lovely for the earth to keep. 

She died in earliest womanhood ; 

Thus dies, and leaves behind n^trace, 

A bird’s song in a leafy wood, — 

Thus melts a sweet smile from a face. 



XXXVIII. 
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MY NORMANDY. 

Frederic Herat, 

When all things are to hope now-born, 
And far the winter flies away, 

And on our well-loved France, each morn 
The sun returns with kindlier ray. 
When nature blooms on hill and plain. 
And swallows are once more in sight, 

I visit Normandy again 

Where first those eyes behold the light. 

IVe soon the hills of Switzerland, 

Its ch^ets, and it^ glacmrs drear, 

I Vo seen Italia’s sky aifd strand, 

And heard, entranced, the gondolier. 
But while "led each foreign spot, 
i murmured to myself ; — on earth 
A lovelier land existoth not 

Than Normandy that gave me birth. 

There is an age, alas ! in life. 

When every idle dream must end, 

An age of introspection, rife 

With memories that cross and blend. 
When such an age arrives for me. 

And folds her wing, my Muse, to rest,- 
May I beh’^ l my Normandy, 

The favoured land I love the best. 


XXXIX SONNET— DEDS EX MAOHINA. 

Joseph? n Soulary, 

I love the park with its perspectives long 

Deluged with fragrance and sweet sound and light, 
Where in serenity pass — aerial, — bright, 

The tripping Hours that shun the noisy throng. 
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I love the hook of Poesy and Song, 

Whenoo bursts heart-music with resistlWs might. 
What skylark ere attained the empyrej^height 
Nor summoned up its fellows ! Love is strong. 

But if beneath the boughs of emerald hue. 

Or in the printed dream of matchless grace, 

Like a vain peacock sudden strut to view 
Owner or author, all the charms efiace. 

Adieu fair pros^oect, and high thought adieu ! 
Nothing but Art remains, where was the True. 


XL. rtxrvTT^ji the EOSEBUDS WHILE YE MAY. 

# 

Said the mother Good- Weather, 

To her girls as shojg^yjj^, 

Now be happy together 

As ye dance merry-hearted ; 

Know, sweet flowers of delight. 

Born in sjiring like the rose, 

111 simimor fade quite, — 

And in winter it snows. 

At fifteen is the chance 
For such as would dance. 

At twenty I thought 

Love was most charmi^g^ 

But in his net caught 
My case was alarming. 

A tyrant is Love, 

And he holds us while dying. 

As the hawk holds the dci^, 

^Tis all sighing and crying. 

At fifteen is the chance. 

For such as would dance. 

Amiisemont and Liaugliter 
Reigned at my marriage. 
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But I learned soon after 
My bliss to disparage. 

W ch a husband oft grumbling, 
And imps howling free, — 
’Twas bewildering and humbling. 
Could tlio dance then suit me ? 
At fifteen is the chance, 

For such as would dance. 

Time made me, alas ! 

An old grandmother. 

Things once at that pass 
All pleasure’s a bother. 

One coughs often in. talking. 

One reclines in a chair, 

One trembles in walking. 

One’s pag^cq^is Care. 

At* fifteen is the chance 
For such as would dance. 


XBI. THE GEANDMOTHER. 

Victor Hugo, 

^‘Sleep’st thou ? Awaken mother of our mother ! 

We 1/ re thee — thee^.one — we have no other ! 

In sleeping thy lips nibred, we’ve seen this often, 

For thy sleep was a prayer,-^oh relent and soften ! 

But this evening thou seemest the Madona of stone. 

And though thou art present, wo feel all alone. 

Why bqnd’st thou thy forehead lower than ever ? 

What wrong have we done, that thou claspest us never ? 
See ! the lamp flickers, the hearth sparkles as dying. 

If thou speakest no more, and art deaf to our crying — 
The fire that we feed now, and the lamp that we cherish, 
And we two thy loved ones, — all, all shall perish. 
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Thou shalt find us both dead, by without light. 

And what jvilt thou do, when thou meotest 
Thy children, in turn, shall be deaf to thy 
To bring us to life, thou then shalt bo falling * 

On thy knoes to thy Saints, — but long will it be. 

Yea, long must tliou clasp us, ore they give us to tlieo. 

Oh shew us thy Bible, and the pictures wo love. 

The Saints on their knees, the skies fretted above, 

The child Jesus, the manger, the oxen, the kings 
With their gold, and their spices, and their rich offerings. 
And make us read, as we can, in this Latin so odd, 

Which we like (though Tis hard) for it tolls us of Grod. 

K * 

lifether L Alas ! the tight wanes by degrees. 

The shadows dance round, while we bend on our knoes. 
The spirits, perhaps, are floatin^^ound, 

Oh wake from thy slumber, — oh breathe bi*t a sound ! 
Thou who gavost courage — wouldst affrighten ? 

The embers like eyes in the gray ashes lighten, 

God ! How these hands are cold ! Ope thine eyes, — of late 
Thou spakest of our world, — our trial-state, 

And of heaven, and of the tomb, and of the fleeting life. 
And of death, — the last, last agony and strife ; 

What then is death ? Oh tell us, mother dear, 

Alas !. Thou answorest not, — ^this silence kills with fear,’^ 

Their sobbing voices long disturT^Pthe night. 

At length the fresh spring dawn appeared with ligur. 

The steexde rang its melancholy chime 
From hour to hour, — but not till evening time. 

Did a lone traveller, through the d^i^way see 

The mother, and the Book, and the children at liier knee. 


tjiat sight ? 
kllinn*. 



XJ^IT. 
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•MY VI1.LYGE. 


GomniL 

Oil fair sky of my native land, 

IIow much I miss tliee hero ! 

And thee, oh liomc — oh sweet retreat ! 

I ever lield so dear. 

Canst thou not, Sun, that oioenest now 
The summer’s treasures free, 

Give hack to me my sky and home, 

My life and gaiety ? 

Too common is the error sad 
My reason that betrayed, ^ 

I dreamt of fortune and a‘ name, 

And from my country strayed ; 

J^y sad expof^TJftv^-wiscr groAvn, 

With softer heart to-day, 

My own dear village now I seek 
And my first friend, far away. 

Wliat calls mo to that happy spot ? 

AVhy sliould I thither fare ? 

My mother slumbers there in x^eaco, 

And fricndsliip waits me there. 

Oil x>lcasant thoughts ! like mighty charms, 
My sadness lull to rest. 

Dry uxi the that rise unbid, 

And calm m^ieaving breast. 

As an exotic fragile bud 
In some sad foreign coast. 

Bends mourwng on its feeble stalk 
Beneath a heavy frost, 

Thus in my youth, — alas ! I bow. 

As feeble as the flower, 

But knowing in the grave is peace, 

I Avelcomo yet the hour. 
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An exile from my earliest primd 
Beijumbed and chilled with cold, 

I long to warm myself* again, 

Beside the hearth of old. 

Arise each day — ^my native land; 

In memory’s longing eye ! 

In thee began my course of life, 

In thee I wish to die. 

A. 


XLIIL THE MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY. 

^)U>nymons, 

Thou so good, 0 ! thou so per^fc, 

Who lovest us with so mucEnfeve, 
Mamma with joy we hail thy birthday, 
Day all other days above. 

In exchange of all our presents. 

Of our songs composed for thee. 

Of our field-flowers and our roses. 

Give us kisses tenderly. 

For thee, each day, 0 ! darling mother, 
We lift our voices to the Lord ; 

But in prayer for thee this morn ing. 
More fervently have we allB^d. 

God will hear it j on thy pathway. 

He will such rich blessings spread. 

So much calm, 0 ! mother cherished, 
That thou tears shalt never 

Then, to please thee, in our duties. 

We shall try to do our best. 

Never lift our heads while praying 
Just before we go to rest. 
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Never makft a noise or tumult, 

'\^^en thou bidd’st us quiet he, 

AncF the loudest shall he silent 
A.t a single sign from thee. 

Embrace us then O ! dearest mother. 
Press us well upon thy heart. 

Our place accustomed, now and ever. 
In joys, and when those joys depart. 
O ! what is there so good or precious 
As a gentle mother’s love ! 

On this earth, the only treasure 
Sent us from the heavens above. 

, A. 


XEIV. POST THOU PEMEMBER MARY. 

JPhiUj)pe Dumanoir, 

Post thou remember, Mary, 

Our childhood on the green. 

Our gay sports in the meadows, 

I then was but fifteen. 

The dance on grass, like velvet, — 

It cheered our leisure hours. 

That time ^jith past for ever. 

The time <S-joy and flowers. 

Post thou remember, dearest. 

The evening in the glen, 

"When first ^hou saidst, *‘I love thee !” 

I was but twenty then. 

Both happy, both in blushes. 

Ah day ! all days above. 

That time hath past for ever. 

The thrilling time of love. 
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Dost thou remember, Mary, 

JChe war-time and thy fear, 

When I joined my country's banne||p, 

^Twas in my thirtieth year. 

The echoes of the trumpet. 

Made soldiers of us all, 

That time I now regret too, 

And would e’en that recall. 

Dost thou remember, loveliest, 

The ties that bound thee fast. 

The holiest ties, — a mother’s. 

When my thirtieth year had past ; 

The tumult of that revel. 

Still rings#within my heart ; 

A happy time — Life’s autumn, 

Ah ! why should it dej^r^? 

Whilst thus I sigh, my. Mary, 

Thine eyes are bending down ; 

Afraid they seem to toll me, 

That our best of days have flown. 

My lips in vain lament them, 

But though the zest be o’er, 

To call them back is pleasure, 

Those days that are no more. 

XLV. THE CAPTIVE TO THE SWALLOWS. 

Stranger. 

A soldier-captive by the Maure, 

Who bent beneath his hea^y chain. 
Welcomed the swallows from afar, — 

‘ O birds ! I see you once again, 

Foes of the winter, high ye wheel, 

Hope follows in your track e’en here, 
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From wGll-loved Franco ye come, reveal 
All that ye know of my country dear. 

hoT three long years I’ve sighed and pined 
For some remembrance from the spot, 
Where dawned upon my infant mind 
Sweet visions of a happy lot. 

Under fresh lilacs flows the rill 

By which our humble cottage stands, 

0 speak of it, — I love it still, 

Though fettered hpre in iron bands. 

* Who knows, but some of ye were bom 
Upon the roof, beneath whose shade 

1 first beheld the light of morn. 

And by the gentlest ihother played- - ^ ^ 

My mother ! to her last sad hour, 

She wjj^^^for my foot-fall’s sound, 

Then withered like a storm-crushed flower ; 
Speak of her love, while wheeling round. 

‘ Speak of them all, the loved, the lost. 

My sister, is she married now P 
And have they o’er your wanderings crost 
That were my playmates long ago ? 

Of all the friends that came of yore 
With me, to win a soldier’s praise, 

How many have beheld once more 
The clmrished scenes of earlier days ? 

^ Who live there yet ? and who have died ? 

O speak, dear birds, for ye must know, — 
Who slumber happy side by side ? 

And who, as exiles, live in woe ? 

My country’s birds, your tidings tell, 

As high ye circle in the air. 

Though never heart for me may swell 
Nor ever rise the mother’s prayer.’ 

A. 
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EPiaRAM.— TO A TAILOR. 

Bardoti, \ 

Robin — ^tbou art rich as Croesus, 

Wherefore, wherefore shouldst thou fleece us P 
Make a bargain with a poet. 

He loves thee, — come, let him show it, — 

Say wouldst thou in his pages shine ? 

Then only blot him out of thine. 


XLVIL SONNET. 

Gerard d^ Nerval. 

Ell QUOI I •FoUT EST sensible I 

Pythagore. 

Believest thou thyself the so!^!finker, O man, 
In a world full of life ? Thine is thy force, 
Thou hast free will, and open is thy course, 

But not for thee to grasp the general plan ! 

In air, i’ the flower, in the dull metal scan 
A soul untainted, and without remorse, 

Of love a centre, holy as its source. 

All sentient, — all, — thou only in the van ! 

Hush ! In the blind wall faces are that peer ! 
Matter is hallowed and stamped with the Word, 
To use it for impious purposes, fear ! 

A God dwells in all unseen aifff^nheard. 

Like an embryo eye, a blossom imblown, 

A Spirit exists unperceived in the stone. 


XLYIII. 


EPIGRAM. 

Barraton. 


Ushers keep silence in the court, 
To judge a law-suit is no sport. 
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Said a Ihresident as he nudged 
4; colleague, — « Not a single wore 
the ten coses have we heard 
• I’hat have already been adiudired.' 


^^15 . SONNET.— THE BEOKEN BELL. 

Charles Baudelaire. 

’Tis hitter-sweet on winter nights, to note. 
Beside the palpitating fire reclined, 

The chimes, across the fogs, upon the wind, 
JVow loud, now low, now near and now remote. 
What recollections on that nsasic float I . 
Blessed tlie boll that tlirough the darkness blihc 
Sends honest greetings, consolations kind. 

And ^lemn warnings from its lusty throat. 

^Tis like a wakeful soldier, — ^mine, alas ! 

The soul-bell in mo, can but give one cry, 

Like that, a wounded soldier, — o^er whom pass 
Hiders and horses, and around whom lie 
The dead and dying in a tangled mass — 
Utters, unable or to move or die. 


L. THE FARMER’S WIFE. 

Uegesqu^e Moreau. 

Love — Honour — to the farmer’s wife ! 

So prett^ and so kind ! 

A wild bird that delights to live 
In flowers and moss enshrined ! 

Old vagabond and orphan child, 

That need a fork and knife. 
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May you, by good luck, come across, 
TLeifarm and farmer’s wife ! 

Tlie empty stool beside the hearth. 

The poor man’s is, at sight. 

And the great chest of walnut wood 
Denies him not his right, 

’Twas .there one day, I came to sit, 
"Weary with worldly strife, 

One day — ^then forward, and farewell ! 
Oh farm and farmer’s wife ! 

My one good day has had its end 
Long since, long 8ip.ce, Ah me ! 

-TJut there is plefls^re for me yet 
In it’s sweet memory. 

I shut my eyes, — I see 

With light the garden rife. 

The hedge in flower, the little wood, 
The farm and farmer’s wife ! 

4 » 

If God, as oft our pastor says. 

Repays all kindness done 
(At random even) to our kind. 

My debt He sure must own. 

Oh may He fill that vale with flowers. 
That homo with joy and life. 

And ever guard from storm^^^ tears. 
The farm and farmer’s wlm! 

In winter may a group of Doves 
Around her spindle smile. 

Dike angels bright in Mary’s >limo, 
Her leisure to beguile ; 

And may they hail with shout and nois 
On mimic drum and fife, 

A brother dear, to glad each year. 

The farm and farmer’s wife. 
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Envoi. 

My t’ttle song, now take tliy fliglit ! ♦ 
Arfeeble offering ! 

In April nights with fuller praise 
The nightingale shall sing. 

Oh may her tender song of love. 

Scare death, and ill, and strife. 

And bring down choicest blessings on 
The farm and farmer^s wife ! 


El. THE LAKE. 

-4. dc Lamartmc, 

While drifting onwards to the unknown clime. 
Through*; varied scenes we hasten thus away. 

May we not ever on the sea of time 
Cast anchor for a day ? 

Oh Lake ! One year hath hardly run its round, 

And near the waves she hoped to see once more. 
See me sad-seated, lone, upon this mound. 

That was her place before. 

Thus didst thou roar of old beneath the rock. 

And thus didst dash upon its riven side, 

WIV.'H at her feet l^^e bounding from the shock 
The foam fell sparlSiing wide. 

One eve, rememberest thou that eve so dear. 

When nought was heard, the twilight almost gone. 
Save oars that plashed in cadence soft and clear 
To bear us on alia on P 

Sudden sweet accents, — yea, xmearthly sweet. 

Startled the echoes of the wood and grot. 

While wave and wind lay hushed to hear and greet 
My Love speak out her thought. 
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** Oh Time, suspend thy flight ! Oh favouring Hours, 
Rest, rest awhile, upon your rapid wings ^ 

And let us taste the joys that fade like flow1|:s 
The best our short life brings. 

Full many wearied souls thine aid implore, 

Flow on. Oh Time, for them flow swiftly on, 

Take with their days, the cares that press them sore, 
But leave the blest alone. 

Oh Time, too jealous, — must a bright day pass. 

That now and then bestrews our path with flowers 
As swift as one ( too common such, alas !) 

Which like a dark cloud lowers. 

• 

Whaf i iTLHst it pass, aiTd^jc for ever lost ! 

Fade like a planet in its lofty place ? 

Melt like the fairy Wreath- work of^^il^frost 
And leave behind no trace ? 

Eternity ! Past ! Chaos ! sombre Profound ! 

What becomes of such days engulfed in thy gloom ? 
Speak, from thy prison will they e’er bo unbound 
And come back in their bloom ? 

* Oh Bake ! Mountains silent ! Grots ! Forests obscure ! 
Renewed by old Time, or spared lovingly, 

Keep, keep enshrined, of that day bright and pure, 

At least the memory. 

That so, all things, — this lake in calm and storm, 

This coast of trao ery delicate and brave. 

These rocks and firs of sombre tint and form 
That hang above the wave, 

These fleet-footed zephyrs, that hurry so fast. 

These sounds from the shore, by the shore echoed back, 
This star of pale silver, that whitens the vast 
With its long lustrous track, 

7 
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Thcso ferns, and^these dowers, and these wind-shaken briars, 
May ea ^ — as by one common impulse, moved, 

We love,-pkor in love, — nature lives and respires, 

And ^’’0 know — t/iey kavo loved. 


SONNET. 

Sainte-Beuve. 

Awako in bed, I listened to the rain ! 

Thought followed thought, like surges fierce and high, 
When sudden ran across the clouded sky 
The lightning, like a steed with silver mane ; 

The thunder rattled rapid, in itsi*train. 

Earth trembled, as the living wheels drew nigti 
The prophet saw of old with dazzled eye, 

And prowling lions lied their dons to gain. 

But thou my soul as all the heaven was rent, 

Felt tliy life-cuiTcnt with the clamour warm, 

For thou couldst join, — such power to thee was lent, 
In the wild concert, and thy part perform, — 

Greater as man than every element, 

God spake in thee as loud as in the storm. 


I JII. STL L’AVAIT SU. 

Madame M. Besbordes- VaJmorc. 

If he had known, — known what a soul he has wounded ! 
O heart if thy tears had been seen but to flow, 

Or if thou at hi^-^tep less wildly hadst bounded, 

And' guarded the power thy deep feeling to show. 

He could not, — he could not, so lightly have altered, 
Proud to nourish a hope now hurled from its throne, 

By a love so profound, he touched, must have faltered,, 

If he had known. 
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If he had known, what might he hoped? and awaited 
From a heart in its candour, deception above. 

For mine he had longed, with a joy unabate(|| 

And as he inspired, would have felt also love. ^ 

Mine eyes bent down ever, concealed my emotion, 

Guessed he nothing from that ? Was’t shyness alone ? 

A secret like mine was worth search, — and devotion 
If ho had known. 

If I had known, — I, — of the empire he wielded, 

Over hearts that lived in the light of his eyes, 

As one breathes a pure air, — ^unconscious, unshielded. 

My steps would have sought other countries and skies. 

It’s too late to talk of love-sign or love-token ! 

My life was a hope, bu4 tiie tope now has flown ! 

Wilt thou say when thou know’st? — ‘‘Oh heart I have broken 
If I had known !” 


LIV. TO A YOUNG POETESS. 

Flctor de Ijax>rade, 

If I were a young girl with a red cheek that blushes 

• And a poet’s proud power, 

I’d love better to sing from a nest like the thrush’s 
Than a prophet’s star- tower. 

Nought would I reck of the world’s thupders that mutijer. 
Or the winds that thrones hurl, 

But to each flower of the summed* its name I would utter. 
If I were a young girl. 

I would dream in the air while the far *^lls were ringing, 
I would laugh like the brook. 

The linnet should be my sole master in singing. 

The fields verdant my book. 

I ^ould there make my choice as in a rich casket. 

Each white bud a pearl, 
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And then deck my iyre with the gems in my basket, 

If I were ^ young girl. • 

' To the weejls in the furrows, drone their songs the cicalas. 
To the clouds skylarks call, 

To the hearths sing the crickets, ghost-bards to V alhallas. 
There are poets for all, 

iJut my work would he better than a pedant^s re£ectIon8^ 
For my muse would unfurl, 

The dreams of our sisters, their hid hopes, their elections, 

If I were a young girl. 

But I would give all, — a renown deeply founded, 

A whole people’s acclaim ! 

For a word from the heart thau I lo^ed and had sounded. 
And proved ever the same. ' 

I would dash down my lute, to clasp hands, perhaps nearer 
Fool his breath on^^ curl, — 

Oh Genius is great, — but to ?ne Love would be dearer. 

If I were a young girl. 


LV. THE SWALLOWS. 

Claris de Florian* 

Oh ! how I love to see the swallows, 
Near my window hovering, 

Every yeai^ith joyful tidings 
Of the a^eht of the spring. 

Same the nests, — and same their story. 
Same the lovers gathered there, 
Faithful lovers that announce us 
Days o£ ^inshino warm and fair. 

When the first cold frosty weather 
Strips the trees, as old leaves fall. 
All the swallows met together 
One another twittering call, — 
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“ Let us fly the wind’s sharp bluster. 
And to warmer climates wing. 

True hearts cannot live in winter 
But are always with the spring. ” 

If perchance, a wandering swallow, 
Victim of a cruel fate. 

By Bome heartless child made captive 

Cannot see her tender mate, 

You shall see her die, poor creature ! 

Of sorrow, love and weariness. 

While her partner pines and sickens 
Far away, in grief no less. 


CHANSON DE FOETUNIO. 

Alfred de Musset. 

Whom do I love ? — I answer, — nay, — 
Nor ask nor blame. 

Not for an empire would I say 
The fair one’s name. 

Sing if ye will, — she’s far beyond 
All women bom. 

Shall I describe her ? She is blonde 
As ripened corn. 

( 

I do whatever sh^ commands, 

I care a straw 

For life, — my life is in her hands, 

Her will is law. 

The pain that springs from silent love^ 
A love unknown. 

Tears — ^tears this heart that seems above 
As cold as stone. 
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But nkieli, too miicli I lovo, to say 
Who lights my flame, 

I’d rather die and pass away 
Than breathe her name. 


OMNIA VINOIT AMOB. 

A. de Bclloy. 

Under an ardent sun a •traveller gay. 

From a long pilgrimage I was coming back, 
Twelve oxen largo and slow, along the track 
Dragged on the bark, in which I sheltered lay, 
Now half asleep, now gazing^at the day 
Dying upon the red horizon^s verge ; 

Dight blent with shade, when in the twilight dim 
The l^ndmark^^iiii-tippod of my journey^ s end 
Appeared far off, as beacons that emerge 
Over a sea, through vapours round that swim. 

But rough, uneven was the towing road. 

And so, nor crack of whip, nor cry could lend 
Speed to the oxen staggering with their load. 
Sudden a child at play upon the shore 
Observed us, laughed, and warning mo from far. 
Detached the oxen, swiftly, and with grace. 

From rope and halter, then triumphant bore 
AVith a gold thread bright-beaming as a star 
Onwards the e'^fei^iage at a wondrous pace 
Without the semblance of an effort. “ What 
Cries out a sage, — ‘‘ no effort, can it be ? 

AVhy Hercules himself could do it not. 

’Tis a tale i(y%as the Genie’s ring, 

When did this happen, and oh ! tell mo where P” 
Dear reader, shall I clear the mystery ? 

The child was Dove, of all magicians, king. 

The thread of gold was from my Chloe’s hair. 
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TO MY CUILDREN, 

SUBJOINED TO A POEM ENTITLED THE CC^gFEW. 

Jules Le/tvre-Deumier. 

My dear little children, wMle softly you sleep. 

By your bedside for you a present 1 keep, 

These leaflets in print, where hid like a bee 
In the heart of a flower, my soul you may see 
Lapped in the shadow delightful of rhyme, — 

To you my first-born, gra^e and lovely Maxime, 

Who at six with the wisdom of seven years are blest, 
Who con o’er Blue-Beard, Tom-Thumb, and the rest. 
But can’t grasp very clearljr all that you read ; — 

And to ^ou Eusebius, angel indeed, 

An angel that totters about as in fetters, 

Eighteen months old, not great i njpe lles-lettres 
At present, but who, I’m sure, in^So skies . 

Where seraphs must miss your voice and your eyes, 

Could read like a doctor, and speak by the day, 

But who’ve lost all your skill it seems on the way ; 

’ To you my darlings both, this present I bring, 

Swathed with my love is the poor offering. 

Not a gift, after all, for which much may be said, 

For this ^‘forget-me-not,” upon us, weighs often like lead ; 
Still, — when you’re grown ’twould be good to discover 
If these pages in print are worth their fair cover, 

If my couplets too numerous be c omp act or ill-knitlpd, 

If my style to my theme and my'^matter be fitted. 

It’s a long work, but dears, in all labour there’s profit, 
And children devoted will make the best of it. 

Yes, sometimes you will road tl^ cluster of lays, 

This silent consoler of my oft bitter days. 

And you will read, twice o’er, bits hero and there, 

And all my aspirations I foresee you’ll share ; 

^ The parts wherein I bless the mobile arches 
Of woods, resounding with great organ marches 
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When winds stir up their music in the leaves, 

May strike^your eye, or where I sing the sheaves, 

Or bees th|J court the wild flowers, or the calm 
Of sacred solitude and the silent psalm 
Of nature, where my holidays I kept. 

Scenes where I’ve smiled, and oftener, oftener wept. 

And you will say like children kind and good, 

‘‘These lines, for the time, are not very rude ; 

The style’s rather stiff, out-of-fashion, one may say, 

But really such thoughts are not met every-day.’’ 

When your mother well versed in legend and tale. 

Recounts some adventure and you listen all pale, 

How once in the black forest ogr^s roamed grim. 

And roasted their prey in the tfv^ilight dim, 

Whole flocks at a time — ^with’a wolf — on the spit ! 

If allusion by chan^iKbe made to my wit. 

Or my versos neglected, — she will repljf, 

With some little pride, in her bearing and eye, — 

“Be sure my dear children, whate’er critics may say 
Such verses are not very common to-day. 

What deep philosophy f Ah, what a grace ! 

Touches how tender and bold interlace ! 

If this be old, so much worse for our youth, 

What, what liave they done that’s better forsooth ? 

“The Whaler,” “the Circles,” “Josaphat,” and “the Night,” 
Wly^) loves not these pieces is a booby outright. 

One eve, I remembflKJ^hat evening well. 

Still haunts mo his voice distinct as a bell, 
lie recited “the End of the world” — to a set 
Of friends dearly-loved among whom was Soumet ; 

And /te took the ^rd up at last — “on my faith, 

If the world last, but as long as its death 
Is certain to live, — one may well be at ease,” — 

And do you wonder that poems like these 

Are not read now-a-days ? Ah, think my dear boys. 

The world is distracted with tumult and noise, 
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And they nover were road, no never, my dears, 
Tliougli prompt to raise smiles and melt into ^ars ; 
Ah ! If 3 our father had deigned to desire * 

The bubble called fame — with his heart and his lyre 

How easy for him ’twere’’ my children I hope 

You’ll give all this nonsense freedom and scope, 

And errors respect that your mother console, 

For love is their source and love is their goal. 

This matter affects me, my future is here. 

To miss her sweet praise I Jteol such a fear 
That no IV I enjoy it, or fain would at least, 

As birds hail before-hand, the first streak in the cast. 
For deaf is the tomb by its nature ; a word 
Said above it, may beneath ndt bo heard. 

No matter. Here with you my shade will remain. 
And let me arrange the details in my brain ; 

The paradise my Muse builds, is ni^^you, my^dears, 
Fy the hearth that beholds my j)loasuros and tears. 
'When you make uj) your nests where I’d made mr e. 
Have the same leisure, and worship the Nine ; 

I say not, you must my book often read. 

No such devotion or ponaneo I need, 

Hut at Valy somotimefiy in the evo, when the sky 
Ijooks, sprinkled with stars, like a joall hung on high, 
W^hen silver clouds swell out the gold on tlieir sails 
And sweep through a sea, wliore tlie crescent prevails, 
W^hen grows in the dim wood, darkand darker the d^. 
And the nightingale wakes with lidP^ul-tlirilling lay, 
W^hen the heads of the flowers •bend languishing down 
As to sleep, and like folds of marble brown 
"Winds the fog, round the trunks of the aged trees. 

In a drapery dense, unstirred by the 1j|^cze, 

Wlien glowworms tremble in the blades of the grafts. 
Like sapphires from heaven dropt by angels that pass ; 
And fly hither and thither the wandering lights 
Around the marshes, and far over the heights. 

Say then my friends, — ‘‘Here’s the hour of his choice ! 


8 
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In tho woods our door father now used to rejoice, 
’R<^m\n|5 rSout in the darkness at will. 

Intent on .vis thon{»\\t, \n\rsnin{» it stiW, 

Or on the watch silent— like a hnntor grim, 

For it to start forth from its twilight dim. ’ 

Ilh tracing overyvehoro have now disnppearcd, 

Tho branch onco so groon is blasted and seared, 

Ilut it behoves us now at his favourite time 
To think of hiiu tonderlj', or to read his rhyme.” 

Ppeak often of me, my shade, night and day, 

Will hover around you though it darken your way ; 

1*0V0 verses tlint spring from k’nd hearts like your own, 
They are echoes from heaven, stray beams from the throne ; 
WhUe I sliimVier in earth whisf er gently of me — 

*'His time was old Virgil’s though far lower his key. 

If the world never flight so, the reason is clear, 
Impationt, it never deigned even to hear; 

Hut tho less if tnlks of him, the more should we raise 
Around his dear name an incense of praise. 

As hlS loved ones, we two, should treasure his story. 

As his loved ones, wo two. should give him his glory; 

Vox once we are dead— who, who will awake him, ^ 

Bard of a day— the dark night will o’ertake him. 
this would be, dear ones, mjr funeral oration, 

I shall want, 1 assure y'en, no other ovation. 

T o^int upon you, and for this reason my friends 
I you my booM^j^ Keep, keep till life ends 

This Souvenir. At your breath tho verses that sleep 
Herein, into vigour and beauty sliall leap. 

As leap into loveliness sudden the flowers 
At zephyr^s sweet breatli, to bloom through the hours. 

I seek not a fleet&g renown or a name, 

Xour memory, my children — there, there is my fame. 
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LONELINESS. 


A. de luamartine. 

Oft, oft on the mountain in the shade of an oak, 

I take, when the sun sets, sad and thoughtful my seat. 

The most potent magician would fail to invoke 

A picture more changing than the view at my feet. 

Here chides the rough streamlet with its waves all in foam, 
Then it winds, and is lost in the bushes afar, 

There the lake bright and tranquil reflects the blue dome, 

Adorned simply and chastely with evening’s first star. 

• 

On summits the loftiest oiro^fned with woods sombre and high. 
Still throws the dim twilight its last lingering ray, 

Wliile the car of night’s regent mouallilfilowly the sky 
And illumines with silver the horizon’s dull grey. 

Hark ! From the clear-outlined gothic steeple is borne 
Solemn, solemn and sweet the rich sound of the bells. 

On his pathway, the traveller weary and worn, 

Stops to hear the loved concert as faintly it swells. 

But a picture like this, in my soul gives no birth 
To transport or pleasure, for the halo has fled. 

Like a wandering spirit I move on the earth. 

And the sun of the living warms neipr the dead. 

From hill to far bill, long, long I carry my view. 

From the south to the north, from the dawn to the west. 

All the points of the vast circle I run through and through. 
And say inly, in no place content oan'i^'est. 

What care I for palaces, huts, valleys or woods. 

Vain objects of their lustre divested and shorn, 

Streams, rocks, green forests, and more adored solitudes 
One being has left me, and ye all are forlorn ! 
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When the march of the day-god commences or ends^ 

With an quite indifferent I follow his range, 

•What matters to me whether he mounts or descends 

In a dark sky or j)uro, when the days bring no change ? 

Could I follow the sun^s course through all his career, 

A blank desert, — a void everywhere would I see, 

I seek nothing of all he illuminates hero. 

Visible universe I ask nothing of thee ! 

But who knows if beyond the far limits of sight, 

€ Where the True Sun lights up other places and skies. 

When my body is dust, and my soul clad in white, 

What I dream of so much may not flash to mine eyes. 

There shall I di'ink of the clear fountains I want, 

There encounter the sisters long-souglit, Hope and Love, 

Ideal — whose emblemflHi the earth are but scant, 

There, there shall I greet thee for thy home is above. 

Why, why can I not, borne on the car of tlie morn, 

Vague object I long for^ dart upwards to thee ? 

Why linger I still in a forced exile I scorn ? 

No bond of affection ‘twixt the world is, and mo. 

The reign of green foliage in the wood is but brief, 

Falls the leaf and is whirled by the wind in its i^lay, 

Alas ! I resemble but too much the j^oor leaf ; 

Std**my wind of th^-jorth, bear oh ! bear me away. 


LX. NICE. 

idadamc Achermann, 

At the foot of the hills see my garden in shelter. 

My fig-trees, my home, 

The valley ever green, and the sea- waves that welter, 
Blue, silvered with foam. 
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All / When first I arrived in this valley oncliantod. 
The day I recall, 

It was after a sJiip wreck, — life barely was grMited, 
13ut I had lost all. 


And now since that season of despondence and sorrow, 
Spring often has run, 

Across meadows that love liis wreaths radiant to borrow, 

And laugh in the sun. 

If no blooms are for me,~in a present that’s dreary 
And future of ill. 

At least, oh ! my poor heart, of thy tears thou art weary 
And hast learned to be still. 

’Mid scents of tlie orange, where all smiles, I may languish, 
And sometimes may sigh. 

But I can dream of times loved, ancTnow see <^vitliout anguish, 
The clays dawn and die. 


LXI. SONNET. MICHAEL ANGELO. 

ugiisie Barhicr. 

How sad was thy look, and thoughtful thy brow, 
Brave Michael Angelo, artist in stone ! 

Tears ne’er wetted tliy lids. an^ffR)ver shone 
Smiles on thy lijis ; like Dante stern wort thou ! 
No milk for thy food, the Muse would allow. 
Reared on strong meat. Art was thy love alone. 
A threefold career ! Sixty years L Unknown 
The soft affections as bound by a voav. 

Poor Buonarotti ! Thy work was thy glory — 

To stamp on the marble a grandeur profound ! 

Mightj^ to strike a deep terror around ; 

And when it came, — the close of thj’' story. 
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Thou wort like an old lion stretched on the ground 

With its^loud of a mane dishevelled and hoary. 

LXII. THE ROSES OF SAADI. 

3[adame M, Deshordes- Valmore. 

I wont early this morning to bring thee fresh roses, 

But they were so many, — burst the band that encloses 
The flowers I jnek daily, and they all flew away ; 

Some were whirled by the wind, and some fell in the river, 
They seemed for one moment, in its ripples to shiver, 

Then they followed the stream, winding on in its play ; 

On the waters they gleamed as in ashes gleam embers, 

Their sweet fragrance jpjj' robe — ah, my robe still remembers, 
Resx)iro the rcmembranoo, as it rustles I pray. 


LXIII. SOLEIL COUCHANT. 

Vkior Hugo, 

The sun set this evening in dense masses of cloud. 

The storm conics tomorrow, then evening, then night, 

Then the dawn in her chariot refulgent and proud, ' 

Tho?i the nights, thV;;~the days, steps of Time in his flight. 

The days shall pass on, rapid as birds on the wing. 

O’er the face of the hills, o’er the face of the seas. 

O’er rivers of silver, and o’er forests that ring 

With a hymn for y. o dead, chanted low by the breeze. 

And the face of the waters, the brow of the mountains 

Deep scarred but not shrivelled, and the woods tufted green. 
Their youth shall renew ; and the rocks to the fountains 
Shall still yield what those yield to the ocean their queen. 
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But I, day after day, bending lower my head, 

Pass, chilled in the sunlight, and soon, soon ^^all have cast. 
In the height of the banquet, my lot with the OTad, 

Unniissed in the world, joyous, radiant and vast. 


LXIV. THE COW. 

Victor Hugo. 

Before the white farm wh®re o’er the threshold festoon 
Wild creepers, — where an old man sits sometimes at noon. 
Where numbers of fowl strut and display their red crests, 
And the watch-dog their guardian peacefully rests, 
Half-attentive to the clear trumpet note of their king, 
Resplendent in sunshine as he claps his strong wing. 

There stood a cow — chance-brought — on her neck bells jingled. 
Superb, enormous, rod and white iffl^rminglc^ — 

Gentle, tender and patient as a hind to its young. 

She had gathered a bright group of children 'wl o hung 
Under and around her, — village children with teeth 
White as marble peeping their red lips underneatli 
And bushy hair in disorder ; fresh and more brown 
Than the mossy old walls in the skirts of a town, 
Obstreperous, — all calling together with cries 
For others much younger to take shares in the prize ; 

The bands steal without pity though they tremble with fear. 
And look furtive around lest the milkm aid appear. 

With ruby lips, — lips joyous, thatiRply cause pain, 

With fingers that busy, press again and again. 

The full udders transpierced with a thousand small pores. 
They draw the sweet nectar amid laughter and roars. 

While she the good mother with a sh|^ soft as silk 
White and red, — rich laden with her treasure of milk. 
Powerful and kind, — ^the most liberal of givers, 

Under their hands is still. Scarce now and then shivers 
Her bright side more shaded than the flank of a pard 
As they pull. She seems carved in stone massive and hard ; - 
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Droaniy, larg'o-oyod, and calm, she dosirOS HO ToloBSQ^ 

23ut looks Yfig^oly in air , — fi grand picturo of poaco. 

Thus Nituro, — our refuge, Against the arrows of fate ! 
XTiiivcrsdl Mother, as indulgent as great ! 

Tims all at once, creatures of every age and rank 
Shadow and milk wo search, in thine eternal flank ; 

Tlio mystic and carnal, the wise and foolish come there, 

Tlio spirits retiring, and the spirits that dare, 

Sages with halos bound, poets with laurels crowned, 

All creep under thy hreast, or encircle thee round. 

And whilst well-nigh famished, with eager joyful cries 
From thy source endless, wo draw our needed supplies, 
(iuencli our heart’s tliirst, and ask and obtain what must soon 
Form our blood and our soul, as a free gift and boon, 
llesplro in long waves thy sacred flame and thy light, 

From all that greets our ears, or our toueli, or our sight — 
The leaves and the <d^',un tains, the blue sky and green sod, 
Thou uu distracted and still, — thou di'eamcst of thy God ! 


LXV. SONNET— RIMEM13EANZA. 

J i n So u hnoj. 

Of thy early days, speak, and of all their fresh dreams, 

The brif^ bt- winged angels^who oft wheeled o’er thy nights. 

Thy l^etty big sorrows, an'U thy childisli delights, 

Thy illusions, — flowers from the cradle, and gleams, 

And the struggles with which a too timid heart teems. 

For which Clorindo, more ripe, has quizzed thee, smiling, in fights 
Mock-earnest, while sl^ j jested at Love, who excites 
The star-lights to herald, though they fade in his beams. 

Conceal nothing from me of old times, — of the whole, — 

I love to recompose tliread by thread the bright chain 
Which up to tlie Infinite, makes mo follow thy soul, — 

Like the miser, I feel, who though rich would still gain. 
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Who clutches at silver, though in gold he^may roll,~ 
I would hear, rose in hand, of the green bud again. 


I^VI. OH DESERT OF THE HEART. 

Sainte^JBeuve. 

Oh Desert of the heart in these long eves. 

When Autumn brings our flowerless Winter on. 
What a bleak wind across thy wild waste grieves 
With hollow murmurs for the dead and gone ! 

Oh Desert of the heart ! 

• 

In our fresh youth wh0n*all things are new-born. 
Before we love, in our impatience, old. 

We mourn our fates as though we jrere forlorn. 

Then also how thou seemest vas^and cold L 
Oh Desert of the heart I 

We long for love, we think the heavens are rude. 

The future looks all cloud andP storm and rain, 
And fierce against the barriers that exclude 

Our bliss, we strike, but seem to strike in vain. 

Oh Desert of the heart ! 

Illusions ! Run, O frank and bounding youth ! 

There, — at two paces is the bush in flower. 

No more the desert — ^but for age, ^ppooth, ^ 

Is there a white-rose bush, qt jasmine bower. 

Oh Desert of the heart ? 

Bitter delays and longings unattained ! 

Oh say — beyond the sands and fcli^ng moimtains. 
Dim in the distance to our weak eyes strained, • 

Is there not hid some Vauoluse with its fountains. 
Oh Desert of the heart ? 
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REXTINE. 


fh Le comte F, do Gramont. 

Roon after the hour when the night’s sombre cheek blushes, 

In tlie season of nests, in the advent of flowers, 

I entered a thicket of ferns graceful, and rushes, 

Not for the shadow, but the strange color that flushes 
And trembles on leaves without number, for hours, 

While the Sun with Aurora disputes the dew-showers. 

My blood in the transit tinged with red the green bowers, 

' For the tufts of the holly, and the stiff blades of the rushes, 
And the thorns, and the brambles, rising U2:)wards like towers, 
Had laced a sharp barrier round the home of the flowers, 

In the glade, when I came, oh hoW deep were the blushes ! 
Flowers, — flowers, — quite a sea, — and a twilight that hushes ! 

A net-work harmonious, where like music, light gushes 
And mixes with shade, o’er the dews witching showers. 
Diamond, white pearl, and the opal that flushes 
In snow and in gold, and the ruby’s deej) blushes, 

All shimmered, and then filt’ring from the cups of the flowers 
Went to streak the green leaves with the rainbow’s rich dowers. 

It was then that a Fairy stood forth by the bowers, 

Rhe seemed to emerge from an oak ’mid the rushes, 

That guarded the north of the kingdom of flowers,- — 

Fixedi fixed were inii^ eyes, yet virgin of showers. 

As she said — “So thou hiest ? The world grinds and it crushes 
And here, ’mid my workmen, is peace in the bushes. 

“ My treasures contemplate, as thou sitt’st by these rushes. 
With art and at leisisie, choose, choose the bright flowers. 
Weave thy gay garland, and if the wind fiercely brashes 
And flinging clouds o’er the sun, destroy their dew-blushos, 
From thy soul them besprinkle with flame and with showers. 
And rays everlasting shall dart through the bowers.” 
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I tied ye up tlien,— oli beloved and chaste flowers ! 

Nor any have added, lest should fade your ricli1|u6hes — 

But my Love would not have them, ’twas a waste of my powers, 
My blood and my tears through the long-rolling hours 
Are the gifts she desires, and so back, ^mid the rushes, 

I brought to the Fairy her flowers with their blushes. 

Great was my sorrow, — but a sorrow girdled with flowers 
Is greater. Lethe, — oblivion, — ^in darkness still gushes, 

But in daylight's rich hues, burst forth the tear-showers. 


LXVIII. THE SOLITARY NEST. 

• • 

Madame M, Desbovdcs- Valniorc^ 

Go my soul, soar above the dark pa^mg crowd) 

Bathe in blue ether like a bird free and proud, 

Go, nor return, till face to face thou hast known 
The dream, — my bright dream, — unto me sent alone, 

I long but for silence, — on that hangs my life, 
Isolation and rest — a rest from all strife, 

^nd oh ! from my nest un vexed by a sob 
To hear the wild pulse of the age round me throb. 

The age flows like a river, — on, on, and alas ! 

It bears on its course like dead sea-'^IRls, — a mass 
Of names soiled with blood, broken vows, wishes vain, 
And garlands all torn that shall bloom not again. 

Go my soul, soar above the world and the crowd, 
Bathe in blue ether like a bird free and^roud, 

Go, nor return, till face to face thou hast known 
The dream, — my bright dream, — ^unto me sent alone. 
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fallen women. 

Victor Sugo. 


Oh never insult a woman who falls. 

Who knows what a chain the poor soul enthralls ! 
Who knows how long with hunger she had fought 
When the wind of misfortune as a victim her sought ! 

who has not seen these poor women broken 
Cling, — ^hope to the last, for a word never spoken ! 
Thus, at the end of a branch shines the rain, 

JBeflooting the heavens, when the wind comes amain — 
Long quivers the drop, — ^but its struggle is vain. 

’Tis over, — ^howl winds andu devils with laughter ! 

A pearl, — ^pearl before, ’tis dirt eVer after. 

The fault lies in us, — ^in the rich, in their gold ! 

But say cg.n dirt nlror pure water enfold ? 

To make the pure drop come forth from the dust, 

And change to a pearl in its splendour august, 

Suffices, — a ray of the sun or of love — 

Thus all is transformed, thus all soars above. 


LXX. LIGHTS. 

« 

Xouia Bouilhet. 

The sage muses and ponders with feelings of sorrow 
On this life and its sin. 

By a vase wltli dim light that gleams, gleams till the morrow, 
Fed with oil from within. 

Crownod with the vervain, hopeful and JOyOUS, and danmng 
As if flushed with the wine, 

Shakes Hymen his fire-showers, the night sombre entrancing 
With a torch of the pine. 
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Hovers over the feast, — oh, how gracious its motion ! 

The mild lamp of perfume. 

Lake a galley of gold that sweeps over the ooea^ 
Poop on fire in the gloom ! * 

At the foot of the Quirinal, the tavern throws nightly 
Its red rays on the lane. 

Where cluster low women, brazenfaced and imsightly. 
In the cold or the rain. 


The fires of the Atrium — sacred fires in a quiver. 
Tremble under the gate. 

And cause the Penates in the faint light to shiver 
By the old antiquq grate. 

• . 

The hardy hold sailor who on waters blue-breasted 
Drives a fiirrow of foam,^^ 

TTfl.H the beacon far-streaming, like a warrior high-crested 
That aye points him his home. 


Homan gods have their suns their halls spacious to brighten 
Beyond hearing and k§n. 

But Osesar the powerful, his dark night to enlighten 
Must have torches of men. 


*He orders, and sudden wrapt in black cerements sopulcbral 
Steeped in pitch, on the scene, 

Come the victims, to light, — ^torches ghastly and spectral,— 
The fair groves of Sabi — ^ 


^jMid songs erotic are heard , — or is it a Juggle 
A wild dream of the brain ? 

The howls of these torches that with flames flercely struggle 
And that struggle in vain ^4% 

• 

Sflibine all the while, drives a team foaming and rapid 
Through the long avenue, 

Or thrums on his lyre, thrums notes common and vajud. 
While he smiles at the view. 
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Smilo on, oh ! great Csesar, though those lights be infernal, 
^Djey may serve ends divine, 

^ And when aaies thou art, as fire-banners eternal 
* They may shine and still shine. 


A PAGE EEOM THE BIBLE. 

Arsene S’oussai/e, 

I. • 

TIio rural sounds of eve were softly bleiiding — 

The fountain’s murmur like a magic rhyme, 

The hollow of the cattle homeward wending. 

The distant steeple’s melan6holy chime ; 

The peasant’s shoutsJJiat charms from distance borrow. 
The greenfinch whirring in its amorous flight, 

The cricket^a chirp, the night-bird’s song of sorrow. 

The laugh of girls who beat the linen white. 

The breeze scarce stirred\he reeds beside the river, 

The swallows saw their figures as they flew 

In that clear mirror for a moment quiver, 

Before they vanished in the clouds from view. 

And schoolboys wilder than the winging swallows 
T^ar from the master with his look severe. 

Bounded like fawns,^.Vgathor weeds, marsh-mallows 
And primrose blossoms* to the young heart dear. 

II. 

Along the path now rising and now dipping 
Sudden there qfibie, as supple as a reed 

A blue-eyed girl, who balanced, lightly tripping 
An earthen pitcher, — fair she was indeed ! 

Her brow was almost veiled, and in its beauty 

Bent languid, while the waves of some day-dream 
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Passed o’er it — ^but her feet still true to^duty 

Glided unconscious to the accustomed stream. 

I 

•W 

The wind upon her shoulders smooth had scattered 
Her brown hair with its streaks of shining gold, 
A periwinkle — one — ^her undress flattered, 

A rural ornament charming to behold. 

Beside the fount from whence the clear stream slanted 
Upon a stone she knelt, and looked above ; — 
And then more joyously the bullfinch chanted 
His canticle of sacred, sacred love. 

III. 

Came by a mendicant, — ^with no friends loving, 

A branch of oak apj)eared his only friend, 

His old frame trembled, — ?^nd he looked as moving 
Unto a grave that must his journeys end. 

Upon the branches of a birch with sadness 
His empty wallet carefully he hung, 

Then o^er the waters murmuring in their gladness 
An eager longing gaze of thij/st he flung. 

He tried to drink, — ^his efforts were beguiling, 

The girl his trouble saw and came in aid, 

^Offered her pitcher, and divinely smiling, 

‘‘Drink, oh my father, drink,” she gently said. 

It was a scene of old — my bosom bounded. 

Years, — centuries, — seemed ba^jjpRgain to roll ; 

And ere it set, the sun methougjit had rounded 
The girl’s pure forehead with an aureole. 


XXII. THE CHILD ON THE SEA-SHOPE. 

Auguste Vacquerie. 

One gets the vertigo — the rock is so steep. 

And then on all sides is the wild foaming deep. 
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Not a sign of human existence, — not a trace : 

In this simster spot where the world disappears, 

A little hoy, fearless, where every one fears. 

Is seated alone, — as the king of the place. 

Sole, weak and helpless ; — ^unwatched by its mother I 
The rock and the sea seem to fight with each other, — 

If they wished to destroy this child of the isles. 

The mount has just to loose a bit of its stone, 

The sea to urge forward a breaker alone. 

To crush or to whelm, — ^but the child only smiles. 

In truth the high rook that seems heaven to invade 
Leans with affection, leans to give him some shade. 

And shield him from winds ; apdr the monstrous ocean 
Licks timid his feet. Oh Hock sombre, ^tis right 
To change thy hig^ride — ^thus, thus to devotion I 
And Sea, tthou dos^nsely to cringe in his sight ! 

For this little child, — ^he is Man ! Great on all hands— 
lie mourns and he suffers, and ’tis he who commands ! 
Eagle in spirit, the vtcSilire untiring « 

Gnaws right in his heart, — but he gazes above ! 

What O Kook is thy height to his genius aspiring ? 

What thy unrest O Sea by the side of his love ? 


LXXIIL SO^^ET.— A VISION. 

.4. de Belloy, 

Loving at twelvn years age a cousin young 
And^aining nothing at the sport but tears, 

I said that God who all things sees and hears 
Shall see me carve, the forest-boughs among 
Her name to-day. Over an abyss there clung 
A tree, I chose it,— and with hopes and fears 
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Beached its slant summit Now through all the years’^ 
Said I descending — shall this token hung 
Witness my love,” — hut sudden, clothed in T^jpato, 

A lady fair whom I had never seen 

Stood at my side, — What thou hast done is right, 

But in thy heart will nothing low or mean 
This love efface or leastwise shade and screen ? 

Place that love rather, on a pure, safe height !” 


BXXIV. CHEVAL ET CAVALIER. 

Gustave Nadaud. 

My foot is in the^tirrup — on ! 

’Tis time my steed that we were gone. 
The daylight wears. 

Thy poor, poor master turnelifttiad. 

We must be gone, — ^the words are sad,— 
Who cares ! 

East in a jiet-work, she ha^||^ought. 

Of syren love, I had been caught. 

And so she hurled 

Contemptuous words, — but I am free — 
Place, place between her pride and me 
The world. 

Light were our steps, our spii^ 

When thus we journeyed day by day 
Beneath the firs. 

To see the fair in her abode. 

Now, we must shun the beaten road 
To her^s. 

How proud she is of aU her charms, 

Ealse gods I worshipped, — ^rounded arms, 
A colour pale, 

10 
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A mirrored heaven in dark blue eyes, 

A. red mouth whence coquettish sighs 
^ Exhale. 

My *soul has found its wonted pride 
And it can soom, flout, curse, deride. 
Beware, oh dove ! 

And mock no more an eagle proud 
That soars, far soars, the thunder-cloud 
Above. 

O the capricious wicked child ! 

She loves not and she drives me wild— 
She’s jealous too, 

Forbids all other love v/tthin ^ , 

My heart, as though such Idve were sin, — 
The shrew f 

Fly, swiftly fly,5^ehold the hour, 

When she awaits me in her tower, 

Fair, fair as spring, — 

Her coldness has ^^ied the past, 

Without a tear I ny ‘aj^ last 
And sing ! 

But what is here P — The green, green grass 
The lane obscure, — the house, alas ! 

Again to-day ! 

^h well may steed and rider fret, 

That cannot, th3l%h they would, forgot 
The way. 

Fly swift oh fly ! — Put forth thy pace — 

But no ; I see — 1 see her face — 

Oh relapse ! 

One last, last farewell let me say — 
Tomorrow we shall go our way 
Perhana. 
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LES SAINTES AMITIES 

TJhic Guftingtier. 

To Madame V. P. 

IVe read in Bourdaloue, a grand discourse 
On sacred friendships. The preacher with force 
Their danger points out ; he sees them with fright 
And judges them harshly, but I think he is right 
Boldly he says, — whate’er suffer the soul, 

A woman’s friendship suspect on the whole. 

Though her intentions be ever so pure, 

Though in faith she stand fast-rooted and sure, 

Fear her, oh fear her, my wajming believe, 

A woman is always the^aioh-temptress — Eve. 
Unconsciously sometimes, — ^that I can grant,— 

But not the less surely, must she €j||];iant. 

Flee from the trust, — blind, denuded of sense, ^ 
in sentiments warm, aspirations intense. 

That gush, intermingle and flow in a stream, 

’Tis dangerous — ah ! a most da^|fous dream. 

The heart moves sudden. What says the Evangel ? 
The demon comes oft in the form of an angel. 

Much have I thought on this discourse sublime, 

And I turn to the theme, more sombre each time. 
Sad fate, and sad world ! Where all is to fear, 

The judgment seems harsh, — I almost am near 
To find it unjust, and yet yesterda^^ 

I trembled, — scarce knew what J should say 
When at the lone hearth, in eve’s witching hour, 

I felt at thine absence, a loss of all power. 

And questioned ‘myself, if there was not scope 
In my joy at thy sight, for a blameabf^ope, 

If fires not yet quite extinct in their ashes, 

Darted no flame at the view of eyelashes 
Ever drooped down, to veil the bright eyes, 

As blue and as pure as the purest of skies ; 
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If straight to my port, like a good ship I borer. 

And was i^ear thee just a friemd, — ^nothing morOr . 

No ! replied then, the interior low voice, 

These ties can exist but in heaven* Rejoice, 

When thou shalt be there ; hero, dread, ever dread, 

Lest poison be mixed by the Foe with thy bread ; 

And I lay long awake, through the weary night 
Murmuring to myself, — ^yes, yes, Bourdaloue is right. 

.XXVI. IN PRAISE OF WOMEN. 

Axigmic Brizeux. 

In my mistress I loved naught at first but her beauty, 
The rosy fresh mo^h to which smiles seemed a duty, 
The shculder’s contour smooth and shining like gold, 
And the lithe supple figure that the mirror adorning. 
Bent at each step, as under wings of the morning. 

Bend willows o’er‘^^.^e?’es their own grace to behold. 

I knew then the beauty, nought to me it imported, 

If a soul in her bright eyes, when spoke she, disported. 
Under the long-pencilled and dark Arab brows, 
Happy, happy to breathe the chaste air her surrounding, 
, And to hear the pure crystal of her accent resounding, 

^ moved in a dream when we mingled our vows. 

Pardon if thou canst ! Lo, at thy feet I cry pardon I 
When pale and heart-broken in the old walled gai'den 
More feeble than thou, woman, more feeble by far, 

I came all in tears, — thy aid, — ^thy counsel to borrow, 
Then woke thy ftid beauty in the midst of my sorrow, 
And thy soul in its grandeur, shone out like a star I 

O tears ! O deep sighs ! O lovers mystic story I 
Women, to charm us, have two crowus as their glory. 
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A visible beauty and a beauty unseen — 

Baings twice-gifted ! Souls all-powerful and tender ! 
Our hearts and our wishes to them we surrenS^r, 

Firm-bound in their fetters, not of earth and terrene. 


LXXVn. THE EOSE AND THE TOMB. 

Victor !Sugo, 

The tomb said to the rose, — 

Of the tears the night s trows, 

What makest thou, O flower of the dawning ? 
The rose said^to th5 tomb, — 

Of what falls in thy womb. 

What makest thou O gulf ever yawning P 

The rose whispered, — O tomb ! * 

From those tears shed in gloom, 

Is the scent famed in^o^ and in story. 

The tomb said, — O mt^et ! 

Of each soul that I ^t, 

I create a winged angel of glory. 


LXXVIII. . SONNET— OAETSTI8, 

Josiphin Soulai 

They go side by side, far, far from the town, 

Eyes bent on the earth, hand linked in hand. 

Nor think they’ve strayed, and are hemmed by a band 
Of the forest, with the night coming^fcwn. 

"Where go they P On to the wood’s deepest brown* 
Wherever their hearts intermingled, command. 

He proud to have dared, albeit moved, — she grand 
In her tremor and her beauty’s bright crown. 
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Noword have they said, and yet all is told. 
Children hp happy, nor deem love a crime ! 
And thou Theocritus, hard famous and old, 
Smile af the drama unfolding sublime ; 

Two thousand years o’er thy verses have rolled, 
And lo ! they bloom here, — defiant of time. 


LXXIX. A FLAME. 

f Charles Coran, 

Sportsmen overtaken by night, sportsmen all loaded with g ame, 
By the old winding roadway back te the village we came, 

But down there, what, what is that light P 

One of us, a farmer, sa4?2; — On the summit of the hill 
It is Lucas the shepherd, he guards my flocks by the mill, 

His fire of vine-branches burns bright.’’' 

A churchwarden soon an§ ' /red: — Neighbpur your pardon 

and leave, 

It’s the moon which strikes on — ^for look liow clear is the eve — 
The cock on our church-steeple’s height.” 

The proud mayor interrupted : — No, no sir, it is not. 

It’s a torch of rebellion, — the low knaves brew a plot ; 

^ Ilo ! Gendarv^ys, shoot, shoot them outright.” 

All errors, good sirs,” — said the master that taught in the 

school. 

Look how it is moving, — if it is’nt Jupiter I’m a fool, 

It’s the plaidt that gleams on our sight.” 

But I said low, low in my heart : — It’s a link or a brand, 

And it gleams from the castle’s high turret — held in the hand 
Of a girl with cheeks red and white.” 
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Yes, — tlie beacon for streaming is an accomplice of Love, 
It apprises tbe lover back from the chaso, that his dove 
Is watching to meet him at night. 


LXXX. THE FOUNDLINGS. 

Alexandre Soiimet. 

1 have shaken off the paipful, painful sleep 
Unvi sited by happy dreams ; 

Ere the first ray of sunlight gleams 

Upon the hill, thereon in dark I creep. 

With smiling Nature, •waking up, 

The young bird twitter# under the white-thorn in flower, 
Its mother brings it sweet soft food this hour, — 

Mine eyes are like an over-tiihaming cup. 

Ah ! Wherefore have I not a mother ? 

Wherefore am I not like that young bird 

Whose nest is balanced in the bought^ wind-stirred ? 

Nothing ^on earth is mine - Ifho brother, — 

Not oven a cradle had I ; — a stone 

Before the village church I had been loft, 

A passer found me lying all alone 

Homeless and friendless, and of help bereft. 

Far from my banished parents, never known. 

Of all caresses ignorant I live, 

And the children of the valley napir own 
Or call mo sister, — or aught in kindness give. 

I never join in games of evening’s hour 
When women spin and children stories hear. 

Under his roof of thatch that trees embower 
The peasant never calls me when I’Si near. 

But from afar I see his children all. 

Around the crackling vine-leaves in a glow. 

Search on his knees the sweet caress of eve. 

Towards the open chapel tired I crawl 
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Oft weeping ; — ^the only house below 

o-m not a stranger ; — the only door 
'Whiolrdoee not eliut at my approooli. I griove 
Sai<feel oonaoled when kneeling on floor. 

Thon at the hour of prayer 
0!l*n my waadering footsteps stray 
Among the londy tmnbs. No peace is there. 
5^16 tombs are all indifferent unto me. 

pocHT girl baa no kinafolk 'mid the dead, 
As on the earth no help or stay. 

For fourteen apringa I’ve wept for thee. 

And longed to rest upon tby hreaat my bead, 
Return, oh mother, that hast so long Bed, 

I -wait here by the stong, — return by Pity led , — 
Where once in agony wifd 
Thou hadst forsaken thy poor child. 


xxxr. 


A LA GRACE DE DIEU. 

% 

Gustdve Lemoiney 


Thou art leaving, my child, our hills, 

To earn thy bread in cities wide, 

And sorrow all my bosom fills 

That I thy steps no more may guide. 

^ Oh, guard tl^>jghild the heavens commit 
Good foii' of Paris to your care ! 

Poor mothers while at home we sit 

What dangers must our children dare, 
To whom we bid adieu, 

AdieA^nd God-speed ! 

Adieu under the grace of God ! 


Life’s voyage here begins for thee, 

Ah ! If thou shouldst never come again ! 
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And tliy poor mother — how can she 
Bless thee, oh darling, in her pain 
lYork well, and ever ever pray — ^ 

Prayer gives the heart its strength and ring^ 
Think of thy mother oft, — men say 

Good luck from that mnst surely spring. 

And so my dear adieu. 

Adieu and God-speed ! 

Adieu under the grace of God ! 

• • 

She went away, — ^the banished maid, 

To gain her bread ’neath other skies, 

Long, long the patient mother staid— 

And followed her with eager eyes. 

But when her bitter gfief no more 

Her child might witness, — then there came 
A shower of tears, that showecMfcw sore 

The heart was tired, — and still her name 
Came from afar, — adieu 

Oh mother — and adieu ! 

Adieu undej^tho grace of Go:lf ! 


XsJxiI. CHANSON. 

Victor Hugo, 

(Ltcs ChdfimentH) 

m 

The female ? She is dead. 

The male ? The cat has fe d 
On his flesh and his bone. 

To the nest which will come i 
Oh, poor birdlings be dumb ! 

But they moan, the weak things, and they moan. 

The shepherd ? Gone or fled. 

The dog ? Hilled, and instead 
11 
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Tho wolf prowling alone. 

H|^pecrs in, — Ho, I come ! 

He may pity, hope some. 

Oh poor lambs, the wolf’s heart is of stone. 

Tlie man ? To prison led. 

The mother ? Sick-a-bed 
In a work-house is thrown. 

It is cold — will she come ? 

They cry, — cry for a crumb, 

Poor children ! And no mercy is shown. 


LXXXlir. KOI^ANH.^ 

TO P. T, 

N(txn)Uon Pcymt. 

Whore OTxr south lands exposed to tho warm sun are lying. 

You ai'o going, dear friend, like- the wind winged and flying, 
Aheady the team seems to fret, ^ 

Impatient, unquiet, and with eyes wildly glancing, 

Brown beauty Toulouse, in thy sight to be prancing. 

On thj’' plains that none can forget. 

God guard you, my friend, but when you have skimmed lightly 
O’er mountains, o’er vales, o’er blue streams that wind brightly. 
Towns, hamletsia^jud old citadels. 

Vermilion Orleans, and Argonton’s rocks hoary 
And Limogo of tho three graceful steeples — her glory, . 
Abundant in swallows and bolls ; 

And Brivo and its Coi^/iO, and Cahors vine-crowned. 

Where Fenelon, swan in Homer’s waters renowned, ^ 

Swam x>lcased in his long trails of light. 

Slop, stop for a moment your car’s course enchanted, 

To see the fair plain where the Moslem has planted 
Your birth place — far seen — city white ; 
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These plains of perfume, — this clear horizon green rounaea. 
The murmuring Aveyron, by swards sloping boused, 

The Tescoiid with flat pensive shores, 

The Tarn wild and fierce, the Garonne whose wave dashes 
Convulsive Against islands green bannered, and flashes 
Around the dark boats with long oars. 

And then, — down there, — ^upon the horizon see yonder, 
Mountains bathed in azure and sunlight, — and ponder 
If they are a whale’s huge skeleton 
Tost in wrath from the oceans, or rather some Babel 
Some ruin of giants or genii in fable 

On which thunder its work has done. 

• 

No. The granite wall girding this paradise peerless, 

’Twas Charlemagne, ’twas Boland the Paladin fearless 
That notched it so deep and i^|||^ar. 

The last lopped the Valier, white and pyramidal, • 

In whirling his sword like the firc-sword of Michael 
Against the proud Moors in the war. 

« 

The Moors have delcatod the Goth kings at Xores, 

Their battalions mown down like the ripe sheaves of Cores 
Lie oj)en on fields to the breeze. 

The Arabs in the stops of Musa el Kovir 
Have urged their white horses from the blue Guadalq^uivir 
To- the foot of the grey Pyrenees. 

But one day that Musa el Kovir had fc^lowed 
In old grisly bear to its cave that was hollowed 
On their top, — in the tumult and whirl 

lie gained the peak snowy of Yalier Blinded 

Te saw flowers heaped on flowers, and stia®tolets that winded 
And Toulouse i’tho midst like a pearl, • 

Sons of Allah ! TJ nsheath your bright swords ! Sons of Allah ! 
lount youi fleet steeds ! Paradise, Eden, Valhalla, 

Are nothing, are nothing to France. 



TIio oil 76 grows thoro by the grape and red cherry, 
^Tis a garden in blossom, — ^thc abode of the peri, 

A ros^*-bush in summer’s warm glance.’^ 


Arabia from the rocks on our fields all in slumber 

Came down Less nightingales springs numbery 

Tlie summers less sheaves and less blooms ! 
^j^hite wore the horses, and the mountain winds courted 
Their manes steeped in silver ; and their slim feet disported 
Eough hair like an eagle’s thick plumes. 


‘[j?hese miscreant Moors, these cursed sons of Mahound, 
Drank up all our wells, ate or destroyed all around, 

Our pomegranates, our grapes and our figs ; 

They followed the virgins black-ey^,‘'in our valleys, 

Of love spake in moonlight, serenaded in alleys, 

And danced Moorish dances and jigs. 

For them were our beauties, for them their brown bosoms. 

For them their long lashes, their mouths like red blossoms, 

For them their fair oval faces, 

( 

And when they wept, crying out, — Oh sons' of the demons 
They were put on the croup arid carried as lemans 
Away at fabulous paces. 


Woo to the miscreants — Woo, woo to the faithless I 
“Woe,” — said Charlemagne, “and shall the villains pass scatheless ? 

^And he frowned with white lowering brows, 

Flames burst from his — “No sire, — no cursed unbelievers. 
Shall bear off your virgins, we’ll hunt the bereavers, 

If your Majesty but allows.” 

Charlemagne, Eoland, Eenaud of Montauban, 

Ai'o mounted, stout Tui^pin calls out for his foeman, 

Tliey scud like the sleet o’er the plain. 

They’ve touched humbly the bones of Saint Eocamadour, 

But from Canigou white to the willows of Adour, 

The Moors have departed to Spain. 
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No ! They are on the heights, — ^that menace denoteth I 
Like a round tower, they deck each peak, and tj^ere floateth 
Their banner from each, white and blue, 

Bristles the granite with ramparts bright crested, * 

They cry — Dogs, bite not the ears of leopards rough-breasted. 
Nor trouble the lions though few.’* 

And Roland roared fierce, and vultures gigantic. 

And troops of brown eagles, like waves of th* Atlantic, 

With cries piercing wheeled round and around, 

Wait a moment my birds, — said Roland the peerless, 

And the tongues shall be still that gibe us now fearless. 

And your food shall bestrew the ground.” 

• 

A month hewed he, leapittgjfrom mountain to mountain. 
Throwing corpses to eagles, and then to the fountain 
Repairing at eve with wild laj|ghtor ; 

Souls filled the air like a black thunder-cloud sc#wling, 

They went to the Demon, mewling, yelping and howling, 

Who knows of their dark hereafter ! 

But thou felFst at*last Roland, — ^the hills keep — Oh wonder ! 
Thy bones, thy steps, thy voice, thy horn’s deepest thunder. 
And on their summits always new, 

They show with clouds turbanod a Saracen gory. 

His belt the cascade, and the scarf of his glory, 

In sunshine the streamlet bright blue. 

Our fathers bronzed by suns, by dust^Kd gunpowder. 

Died sword in hand, as cannon louder and louder, 

Rolled wild o’er these rocks of old Spain ! 

Tell me, thou who saw’st them when they died side by side, 
Were they great ? Was our Emperor and allied 

In fame to thy great Charlemagne ? 

Ah, if towards Eber some day passed over the border, 

Our soldiers, guns, drums and steeds marching in order. 

With our songs loud thundering in space, 
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Thou must rise up old lion, — now be it, or later, 
Great was I^poloon and thine uncle, but greater 
Is Fi^edom with fair oi)en face. 


LXXXIV. THE AWAKENING. 

Victor lingo, 

{Lcs Chdtimcnts,) 

m • 

There are days abject when seduced by joys. 

Of Honor reft. 

The peoples serve success, and follow noise, — 

What then is left ^ 

Then from such peoples lulled by fatal dreams 
In swoon sleep, 

Virtue flovts out, as blood from sword- wounds streams. 
And angels weep. 

Then, — then, before all Evil, Folly, Crime, 

They but to live * 

Bend like vile reeds, — ^boiv, bow, they say, in time. 
And offerings give. 

Then revels reign, — then whispers of the soul 
Are heard no more, 

Thj^y eat, drink, sing, nor care they, if they roll ‘ 

In mire ai^t^gore. 

Then hajppy Crime, by brazen tools obeyed 
Seems half a god, 

But bones of heroes quiver as afraid 
Boneati^Vne clod. 

Then have men eyes, and yet they do not see 
And fear no harms — 

When shari> a clarion rings out — Liberty ! 

To arms !. To arms V* 
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And they awake, like drunkards whom the sun 
Surprises rude. 

A h ! Well, if they can grasp at last the gun 
For Eight withstood ! 


LXXXV. TO THOSE WHO SLEEP, 

Victor Hugo. 

{Les Cl^dtimcnis.') 

Enough of shame, — awake. Time cries, 

To bravo the bullets and the guns, 

Still at its hotn* the tide njust rise. 

And France relies itj^en her sons. 

Now tuck up sleeves of blouses blue, 

Eemember the men of Ninoty-|j|p 
Dared twenty kings on battle plains — 

Bastilles again and vilest chains ! 

What when the sires could Titans bravo, 

Shall dwai-fs like these the so^is enslave ! 

Sweep away the tyrant, and his bandits accm’st ! 

Ood, God is with you, let BaaFs priests do their worst ! 
God is king over all. 

Before Him who is strong ? Lo ! lie lifts up His hand. 
And the .tigers fly howling through deserts of sand. 

And the sea-serpents crawl 
Obedient and meek ! He breathes o^?dols of gold 
In their temples of marble gigantic and old 
And like Dagon they fall ! 


You are not armed ? It matters 
Tear out the hinges of the door ! 

A hammer has deliverance wrought; 
David had pebbles from the shore ! 
Shout for the Cause, — the flag advance ! 
Become once more the mighty France ! 
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Paw as of (^1(1 — with lowering horn ! 

Deliver, amid blood and smoke. 

Your Country from the despot^s yoke, 

Your memory from contempt and scorn. 

What know yo not, the Poyalists themselves were great 
In the fierce days of struggle past away ? Men relate 
What courage urged them on. 

Valour in those times added a foot to men’s height, 
Witness Oh Vendee, if I speak not aright ! 

Witness thou land Breton ! 

^ To conquer a bastion, or to break through a wall 
Or spike a whole battery ’mid rain-showers of ball 
Often one man has gone ! 

If in this sink, still, still men live, 

If Frenchmen still, still act as slaves, 

Trumpets and dlf^ms be broken, — give 
Their fragments to the breezes. Graves 
Of our sires where slumber deep 
The old race, stir no more, but keep 
Their shades in closest prison bound, — 

For never could they— would they own 
Such dastared sons ; — nor hare nor hound 
The lion breeds, but whelps alone. 


LXXx/i. TJfeg VOULZIE. 

Uegesippe Moreau, 

Is there a river with more charms for a poet 
Than the Voulzi|;^ I defy thee to show it. 

Is the Voulzie a stream with great islands ? No, 
Its charm lies in its murmur, low, very low, 

The smallest of brooks, it knows hardly to flow. 
A giant athirst at a breath might drink all 
The Voulzie entire, from its source to its fall. 
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The dwarf Oberon who disports with its shells. 

Across it might leap without wetting his 
But the Voulzie I love, and dearly I love, 

As pent in its flowers, with its dark woods above 
With blackberries teeming, it hums monotone, 

For there on its banks I have wandered alone 
As a child. I^the shade of its forests profound 
I have given a language, oft, oft to its sound ; 

A schoolboy, poor, dreaming, whom men might call wild. 
But happy, so happy, and so undefiled. 

When my bread to the birds in pieces I threw. 

And pleased in wild circles around me they flew. 

The wave murmured, hope, in days evil again 

God this bread shall ^ive toack,’^^ — the promise was vain. 

Mine Egeria it was, — ^my loved oracle, 

At all my sorrows it said — hope child, ^tis well. 

Hope, hope thou and sing, and never a fear 

Thy mother and Camille shall ever be near.’^ 

From the depths of my soul rang echoes out long 
Responsive and faithful to that syren song. 

Chimeras. Where are they ? • Asleep, ah ! asleep 
By the church where we prayed, in graves dark and deep. 
The sole friends that greet me when here I return 
Are corn-flowers and roses with dews in their urn. 

All the rest, or nearly all, have left me and gone, 

I long also to sleep, — but still journey on. 

The thorns on the road, mock my rags as I pass, 

It seems bordered with tombs, o^foved ones, alas I 
I played for a time on my lyre. Then I fled. 

No echoes. *Twas dreadful, to sing to the dead. 

Delirious, I dashed into fragments the lyre 

And flung them afar. Once could^j|^othe and inspire 

Those bits sacred of ivory ; once they were kept* 

And valued as treasures .1 thought and I wept. 

Still, O my Voulzie, I forgive thee, and sad 
In my own life, would have thy life ever glad. 

12 
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To love me I need so a kind confidant, 

To epeaj^ geully to me some friend I so want, 

To be cheated with hope so eager I pant, 

That ere my eyes close to the light of the day, 

Ere my vexed spirit from the earth glides away, 

I fain would revisit God grant that I may ! 

Thy bank as a pilgrim that visits a shrine. 

How glad I should look on the green bushes in line 
So dear to my childhood ; or sleep to the voice 
Of the wild whistling reeds- , or haply rejoice 
Over the future reinvested with hues 
From the rainbow’s bright arch, — and fresh with the dews 
Of the mom: — a vision of beauty serene, 

Thou paintest, while prattlingTgreen borders between, 
Deceitful and fair as of frost-work a scene. 


LXXXVII. THE POLITICAL PEISONEE. 

V^ictor Hugo, 

(Lc 8 Chdtiments,) 

Paths that from trees dark shadows borrow ! 

Green vale and wood and pebbled shore ! 
Wherefore this silence and this sorrow ? 
i A stej) that came here, comes no more. 

Closed window, sign of some disaster ! 

Garden, where never flowers are seen ! 
And gray old house, — ^where is the master ? 
Long in his home he has not been. 

Mastiff keep watch. O stranger rather 
On Desolation look thou here. 

Child why weepest thou ? For my father. 
And thou O woman ? For my dear. 
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Where is he gone ? He left no traces — 

Whence come ye, — Waves, that thunder loud ? 
We come from earth’s dark cniel places. 

And what bear ye ? A hammoek-shroud. 


LXXXVIII. M08ES. 

Alfred Ik Ylgny. 

Upon the crests of tents the day-god ilirew 
His rays oblique ; blazed, dazzling to the view 
Tlie tracts of gold tlj|p,t^on*the air ho leaves 
When in the sands lie sets on cloudless eves, 
Purple and yellow clothed the desert plain. 

High rose the sterile Nebo : clinlfcd with pain 
Moses the man of Q-od, its rugged side, 

No soul more meek, less subject unto pride. 

One moment had he stopped to cast a look 
Upon the vash horizon, Nature^s book. 

Pisgah at first he saw with fig-trees crowned, 

Then, o’er the mountains as they stood around 
Gilead, Ephraim, Manassoh, — lands 
Peiiile to his right, unvexed with sands, 

Then to the south Judah far stretching wild 
Its deserts, at whose edge the briglit sea smiled. 
Then further on, with olives gralRl a vale 
Naphtali’s portion, — pale, already pale 
With twilight’s shadows, then in flowers and calm 
Jericho slumbering, city of the palm. 

Then Phogor’s meadows lengthene^ut with woods 
Of mastic-trees, to Segor’s solitudes’ 

He saw all Canaan, all the promised land 

lie knew he should not enter : stretched liis hand 

Over the Hebrews, as some wor<Ls to say, 

Then to the mountain lop, in silence took his way. 
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Tlie fields of Moab filled a circle vast, 

On which the sacred mount its shadow cast, 

Nearer, f he host of Israel in the vale 
Stirred like the blades of corn beneath the gale. 

Ere yet on golden sands were dried the drops, 

Or the pearls vanished from the maple’s tops, 

Since dawn, the prophet centenarian, feared 
As more than man, and more than man revered. 

Had loft the camp, to seek the living Lord, 

And hear, — oh wondrous privilege, — His word. 

Men traced his march, — on, onwards as he went 
By flames that darted from his eyes intent ; 

And when the mountain’s summit he attained. 

And his brow pierced the cloud, whence silver-maned 
The lightnings ran, — at oncG tlie incense smoke 
From the stone altars in the valley broke. 

Six hundred tho^ig^nd Hebrews then in dust 
Bent down. The perfumed cloud with every gust 
Wavered around them, while the sun’s last ray 
Melted insensibly to sombre grey. 

With one voice chanted in the twiligl^t dim 
Arose from many hearts the thrilling hymn ; 

And Levi’s sons erect among the crowd. 

Stood like a cypress grove ’mid foreheads bowed. 

In their skilled hands, clear, loud, the harp-strings rung, 
While to the King of kings the people sung. 

l^nd in God’s pr^ence, Moses took his ^dace 
Veiled in the cloud, — and saw Him face to face. 

He said, — O Lord ! When shall my journey end ? 
Where wilt Thou further yet Thy servant send ? 

Must I live fe^'^d and lonely from my birth ? 

Oh ! let me sleep the sleep of all the earth. 

What have I done elected thus to stand ? 

Lo ! I have led Thy people to their land. 

Let some one else appear upon the scene 
’Twixt Thee and them, like me to intervene. 
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Wild is Thy courser Israel, O my God ! 

Ho needs the iron curb and scorpion rod. 

These and my book I gladly shall resign-^ 

But Thou art just, Thy will be done, not minp. 

On all my hopes why still descends a blight ? 
Why is my ignorance dispelled by liglit 
Since from mount Horeb, unto Nebo mount 
Six feet of earth alas ! I cannot count 
To rest in ? What to him who never dies 
Avails it to be wisest of -the wise ? 

My finger guides a nation’s wanderings, 

And draws down fire upon the heads of kings 
With signs and portents no man over saw ; 

The future on its kn^eg shall take my law ; 

The dead, in old tombs opened at my choice, 

Find a mysterious and prophetic voice ; 

I stamp upon the nations with ijl^feet; 

My hand makes armies triumph or retreat ; 

I lift up generations ; at my frown 

From their high place, headlong they tumble down ; 

Mighty and lonely from alas ! my birth — 

Now let me sleep the sleep of all the earth. 

Ah me ! The secrets even of the skies 
Are known to me, such power Thou gav’st mine eyes 
Night at my voice its dark veil rends afar. 

My lips have named and counted every star. 

O’er the blue heavens, whene’ei^liose stars I call, 

‘ Present’ — they say, and slline out one and all. 

I place my hands on clouds with sombre forms. 

And from their flanks wring out the latent storms, 
Cities I bury, in huge piles of sa^i^ 

Mountains o’erturn by winds at my command, • 

My feet ne’er tire when travelling through space, 

At my nod rivers change their wonted place, 

Ocean itself is silent at my voice, 

I make thine Israel in his griefs rejoice. 
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yviicn iio roquiros new I/xws, or ease from, 

1 look uj) unto Thoo. Thy Spirit deigns 
To visit^e ; earth trembles to its source 
And the sun starts affrighted from its course, 

Angels admire me, jealous seem, and fear. 

And yet good Lord, I am not happy here. 

Mighty and lonely from alas ! my birth. 

Now let me sleep the sleep of all the earth. 

Thy breath inspired the shepherd’s soul, — rnen saw 
And thought me more than^nian, and fled in awe. 
Bent low their e^^es before mine eyes of flame, 

For tliere they saw what thoughts witliin me came. 
I’ve seen Love die, and Friendship quench his light. 
And virgins veil themselves, or faint with fright. 

And thus envelopped in a sable cloud 
Alone and sad, I marched before the crowd. 

‘ O lonely heart ’—^isaid — ‘ what wilt thou now ? 
Upon no breast may’st thou e’er lean thy brow, 

I^'hy hand leaves fear upon the hand it meets, 
Lightnings and storms on thy lips fix their seats. 

]\Een cannot love theej^ — see they tremble all, 

Tliou o]ionest arms, and on their knees they fall.’ 
Mighty I’ve lived and lonely from my birth. 

Oh let me sleep the sleep of all the earth.” 

The people waited long. They feared God’s wrath, 
And dared not gaze upon the mountain path, 

*^i'Jlene’cr they ra^^^td their eyes, the clouds piled black 
Iledoubled deafening, thunder, storm and Avrack, 

And sheets of lightning blinding earth and air » 

Made them bow down again in silent prayer. 

The mountain top at last from clouds grew free. 

But where was ^uoses ? Him they could not see. 

They wept his loss. To lead them to tlieir land 
Stepped to the front, the sceptre in his hand, 

Joshua, God’s new Fleet, oppressed with care, 

Pensive and pale the weight of rule to bear. 
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PANTOUM. 

Theophile Gautier. 


The butterflies as white as snow 
Float in bright swarms across the sea ; 

Gay’butterflies, pray let me know 
When shall such wings be given to me ? 

Know’st thou 0 fairest of the fair, 

My Bayadere[[wiffi eyes of jet, 

If I could float like them in air, 

Where I should go tlirough shine and wot ? 

Not to the rose, as red •it glows, 

But o’er the vales and forests high, 

Straight to thy lips that smiles unclose, 
Flower of my soul, and tUfc I’d die^ 


:c. the universal republic. 

Victor Hugo. 

(Les CMtments.) 

“The Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.”— 

Tennyson, 

0 vision of a future time ! 

0 prospect glorious and sublime ! 

The peoples from the dark gulfs spring. 

The desert sands forlorn are past. 

The green sward spreads beneti® at last, 

And earth and sky their bridals sing ! 

E’en now the eye that high up-to^vers 
The bright dream sees,— no shadow lowers 
Upon it, though so far away, 
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For snapped shall be each galling chain. 

The Past was Hate, — is o’er his reign, 

Thy name is Love, thou coming Day. 

E’en now amid our sorrows dark, 

Tlie germ of Union lights its spark. 

Men shall bo brothers. — Thus God wills. 

At dawn the humble bee awakes, 

From poison flowers its honey makes, 

And so works Progress^ with our ills. 

See, see the black night disappears, 

Free, free the world its head uproars. 

No longer any Cmsar’s thrall, 

Pit to be wed, the naticmi^ seem, 

And in the blue, — wide-stretching, gleam 
The wings ^Peace that cover all. 

Surge up, free France — white-robed and pure ! 
Thy place is first, thy place is sure ! 

O triumph afteij sorrows dire ! 

The hammer on the anvil rings,’' 

The blue sky smiles, — ^the redbreast sings, 
From white-thorns drest in fresh attire. 


The halberds are devoured by rust, 
Canons and howitzers are dust. 


There scarce remains, it is averred, 
A fragment large enough to hold 


A drop of water bright and cold, 


To quench the longing of a bird. 


Kancour^'od hatred are effaced. 

One picture in all hearts is traced, 
One purpose animates all minds ; 
Equality , — no king , — ^no chief, 

And God to tie the glorious sheaf 
The tocsin’s old rope round it binds. 
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A pin^s point on the heavens is seen, 
Look, look it widens, — nought can sci||en 
Its lustre, — ’tis the day begun. 

Kepublic of all nations met 
In conclave, but a point as yet. 
To-morrow thou shalt be the sun. 


THE DAWN. 

•• 

Vidor Hugo, 

{Lcs Chaiiments.) 

• 

A sudden shudder ewe^s across the plain 
Still dark. It is the morning hour again. 

The hour when Pythagoras love^p^o muse, 

And Hesiod thoughtful walked on glittering dews. 
The hour when tired of watching through the night 
The sombre heavens and each mysterious light 
The herdsmen of Chaldea felt chill, 

That horror of deep darkness, and that thrill, 

That comes o’er watchers when their forces fail, — 
Down there, — the fall of water in the vale 
Seems wrinkled in a thousand folds, and shines 
Like a rich satin garment. O’er the pines 
Upon -the sad horizon gleams the Morn 
Whose teeth the pearls, whoso li^the roses scorn, 
An Eastern beauty, — Euth amid the com. 

The, oxen dream and bellow 5 bullfinch, thrush, 

And whistling jay awake in every bush ; 

And from the wood in wild confusion blent 
Eesound the chirp and hum from throatS lOflg p61lt ; 
The sheep display their fleece across the fence, 

Not white as snow, but of a gold intense ; 

And the young girl upon her bed of down. 

Fresh as a rose, black-eyed, in shadow brown, 

With shoulders white emerging from her gown, 

^ 13 
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But half awake, — thrusts out a foot that tries 
To find^he Chinese slipper, ere she rise^ 

Praise be to God ! After the sullen night 
Always arrives the day, the welcome light 
Eternal. On the mount wave heath and broom, 
Nature superb and tranquil dons her bloom, 

The light awakes the brood, — the young ones cry. 
The cottage lifts its smoke- wreath to the sky, 
Arrows of gold their way through forests force ; 
Sooner than stop the sun ifpon its course, 

One might reform the mean ignoble ways 
Of those that rule us in these evil days. 

To honor turn, to public good incline, 

The soul of minister and base Gi\ine, 

And mighty Coesar reeling from his wine. 


XCII. SONNET, 

Emile Deschamps. 

When Time, the changer of all men and things, 
On this bright spot shall cast the shroud of years, 
When all these oaks and firs he now reveres 
He shall hurl down, to bloom no more in springs, 
^Shall History mount on its exultant wings. 

Amid the chaos ^ , at transforms and sears, 

To paint the past, — the wood that now appears, 
The hunt, — the picnic, — and the pomp of kings*. P 
I know not ; — ^but my verso shall strive to say 
To men unborn, that here at Mortfontaine 
Two months she past, which vanished like a day ; 
Flowers in her presence bloomed as after rain, 
Birds sang, deer sported } hence to poets, aye 
The place is dear, and lovers that complain. 
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XOIII. THE OCEAN.— AN ADEESS TO THE PEOPLE. 

Victor Hugo, 

{Les Chdtiments.) 

It resembles thee ; pacific yet dread, 

A level under the Infinite spread ; 

It moves, ’tis immense, ’tis soothed by a ray. 

And kindled to wrath by Zephyr at play ; 

’Tis music or discord, — sweet is its song, 

Or hoarse its shriek as complaining of wrong ; 

Monsters at ease sleep in its depths dark-green ; 

The water-spout germinates there unseen ; 

It has gulfs unknov^,®’neath its surface plain. 

And those who visit them, come not again ; 

It lifts ships colossal and hurls down 
As thou hurlest despots. Black is its frown ; 

The beacon above it shines like the light 
Thou hast from heaven, thy steps to guide right ; 

It caresses and chides if soft its mood 
Or angry, bu\ by no man understood 
Is its humour. Like the terrible shock 
Of armour clangs its wave on the rook, 

Night listens with awe to the portentous sound 
As it feels that like thee, the depth profound 
Having roared at eve, shall destroy at morn, 

For the wave is a sword. Vemg^when born 
It hails with a hymn, immense and sublime. 

Which has resounded through aeons of time : 

Its universal blue, its wide wide expanse 
Shelters the stars that there tremble and dance ; 

It has a rude force, — a mercy supeJ^, 

For it roots up a rook, and spares an herb ; 

It throws like thee on proud summits its foam ; 
Inconstant, it loves round the world to roam ; 

Only, — ^it never deceives when with eye 
Fixed on its surface, one watches it nigh 
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From some rock or the sands, — pensive, alone, 
Spell-bou^ by its murmur, — grand, monotone ; 
It never deceives, for though it is free 
It obeys a high law unceasingly ; 

It never deceives, — ^for true to the hour 
Eises its tide, O People, — ^in power. 
Overwhelming, resistless, and fierce to devour. 


XCIV, THE REST OF EVENINO. 

Flerre Dupont. 

When the sun sinking to his rest 

With long rays streaks the ‘|)lain immense. 
Like ripened corn glows all the West 
With purple, ^d, and gold intense. 

Deepen the shades, as lustre fades 
Upon the hills in front, — at last 
Blue vapours rise in coils and braids. 

The sky grows gray, — and day is past. 
Come, lot us rest 
Till dawn again. 

Repose is blest 
To toil and pain. 

Lies in the furrow till receives 
i. The earth its dews again, the plough. 
Birds go to roosf •’^id sheltering leaves ; 

Number the sheep beneath the bough 
O Shepherds ! Maidens, switch in hand 
To fords conduct the beasts to drink ! 

How patient 'Jre the oxen stand ! 

How snort tlie steeds beside the brink ! 
Come, let us rest 
Till dawn again. 

Repose is blest 
To toil and pain. 
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The spindles stop ; the bright lamps shine ; 

Curls of white smoke from roofs ascencj^ 
Of evening’s repast the sign ; 

The clock strikes ; work is at an end ; 
The weary workman home-ward goes. 

Home ! ’tis a hovel, — ^but the light 
Of love, rose-colours round it throws ! 

He hastes ; — already ’tis in sight ! 

Come, let us rest 
Till dawn again, 

Hepose is blest 
To toil and pain. 

The busy wife^and children dear 
Await his presei^c^ anxiously. 

Soon as they see him — ‘‘Lo ! he’s here !” 

Bursts from their lips the oog^non cry. 
Sweet kisses, — home-made wine, — and food, 
Revive his pale, pale face again, 

His children have had bread, — and should 
A man with such a wife cqmplain ? 

Come, let us rest 
Till dawn again. 

Repose is blest 
To toil and j/ain. 

The hearth-fires all die slowly out. 

Far off — is heard a deadened roar, 
Engines released from work n<rJRoubt, — 
The hammer strokes resound no more. 
*^rom noises vain and empty shows. 

Let us our souls now turn away. 

Night, — with the starry crown th^ glows 
And Nature silent, — seem to pray. 

Come, let us rest 
Till dawn again, 

Repose is blest 
To toil and pain. 
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XCV. SONNET. 

Antoni Deschamps. 

Betwixt two enemies I am confined, 

Eolly and Death ; — ^my reason is gone, 

My life too shall go, for Death rushes on, 

And I, all the while, am calm and resigned. 

Still, when dear friends I recall to my mind, 

And try my soul’s withered parchment to con, 

At thirty years withered, — sighs burst anon 
, And tears, through my shroud, — tears burning, that blind. 
“And yet ho breathes,” between themselves say some, 
“And stands like us on earth, perhaps he may 
Long years survive us ; who k^ows what will come ? ” 
Xes, as the poljrpus, the fishes gay. 

Or as the statue, in its marble dumb, 

Survives t^o men i]^fii*bsh that pass away. 


xcYi. napoLeon le petit. 

Victor Hugo. 

{Les Chdtlnicnis,) 

Ills grandeur dazzled history ; 

The god of war, 

A star ho 4^as, — a mystery. 

To nations far. 

All Europe at his nod inolinod 
With terror dumb. 

Art thou his ape ? March, march behind, 
ToSt’ Thumb, Tom Thumb. 

Napoleon by the cannon’s light, 

Through smoke and cloud, 

Guided across the hottest fight 
The eagle proud. 
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Ho forced his way in, at Arcolo 
And out, with drum — 

There’s gold for thee, regale thy soiil, 

Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb. 

Berlin, Vienna, Moscow, — all 
Before him bent. 

Not more an angel could appal 
On vengeance sent. 

Ho ! Forts and fields ! Ho ! Kings and churls ! 
’Tis he — succumb ! 

But thou, — ^for thee, lo, hero are girls, 

Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb. 

He rode o’er mountains and o’er plains, 

And held confined 

Within his palm, the guiding reins 
Of all mankind. 

His glories would the navies sink 
So vast their sum ! 

For thee — see blood, come run and drink, 

Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb, 

Dark, dark archangel — but he fell ! 

Earth felt the sound. 

And ocean opened by a spell 
Its gulf profound. 

Down headlong — ^but his name through time 
Shall overcome— ^ ^ 

Thou too shalt drown, bii#drown in. slime 
Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb. 


WIL FDYTFAODARNlfc 

' Y. Marmier. 

Behold the birds ; they go away. 
They leave the countries of the North 
For foreign regions green and gay. 
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Hark ! On the air their songs break forth ! 
Whej^ dost Thou send us, God, they cry, 
Oh whither wouldst Thou have us fly P 

We leave the Scandinavian soil, 

Our birth-place dear, with bitter grief ! 

We were so happy here ; with toil 
Upon the limes in flower and leaf 
We had our nests built ; and the wind 
The perfumed boughs swung to and fro ; 
And now we must leave '*^111 behind ; 

And speed, — ah where ? we little know. 

Night in the forests was so fair 
With her rose-crown and locks of gold ! 

Wo closed our eyes, but sleep was rare, 
Night’s beauty was so manifold ! 

And then, witjgyiongs we hailed afar 
The Morning’s prancing steeds and car. 

The green tree threw its branches wide 
Above the turf and trembling rose, 

And dowdrops shed, with pearls tl^at vied. 
Pearls that on beauty’s nock repose. 

Now all is changed. A skeleton 
The oak appears ; the storms affiray ; 

Light breezes and the rose are gone ; 

^Lud snows hide all the wealth of May. 

How can we s<^y much longer here ? 

Each day the sun becomes more pale. 

The dim horizon more austere. 

And earth more dreary in her mail, 

God gave us.wings and made us free ; 

Hail waves tempestuous of the sea ! 

Thus sang the wildbirds as they fled ; 
They gained a fairer coimtry soon. 

Where clustering vines the elmtrees wed. 
And jasmines smile beneath the moon. 
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And rivers murmur under boughs 
Of myrtles and of olives green, 

And forests smooth their sombre brows 
To hear sweet songs from throats unseen. 

When earthly happiness shall fade 
And change into a long regret, 

When sorrow shall the prospect shade, 

And hope, e’en hope the star shall set, 
When autumn winds shall doleful sigli, 
Grieve not poor Soulj-^-iook up, on high. 

Beyond the seas another land, 

A fairer laud than that they knew, 
Welcomed of birds the timid band, 

That wist not, poor things, where they flew. 
Beyond the tomb there is a homo 
Where morning beams for* ever^ine. 
Where that which troubles cannot come. 
And tears are wiped, and none repine. 


Will. THE PLESIOSATJEUS. 

Louis Bouilhet. 

{Les FossUes,) 

Sudden upon the shore ’mid dai^dark slime, 
Lengthened a mass most frightful to behold, 
.^lowly it came, out of the foaming waves. 

A breath inflated wide its livid flanks, — 

And its huge viscid back with sea^pds sown 
Eos e, like a mountain drifted, hign in air. 

It rose ! It rose ! It covered all the coast ; 
Under its wrinkled belly rang the shells ; 

Its 'monstrous feet, — its big toes hard and scaled 
Were spread out heavy on the shingles wet. 

14 
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To sounds of far-off winds sometimes the shape 
Turned its thin muzzle and its head deformed ; 
Brist^d with hair, dilated like dark caves, 

Ita nostrils seemed to suck the whole world up 
And to despise th’immonsities of space ; 

While its eyes round, rimmed with metallic plates, 
Senseless and glassy, swam like two dead moons. 
Hideous, it stopped upon the salt sand^s edge 
While in long folds its tail still dragged the sea. 
Then grinding fierce its large unmeasured teeth 
And wrinkling on its back its serried scales, 

With power, it vented out an outcry long, 

Which spread afar beneath the firmament. 

By mountains, and by^woods of outlines sad, 

The clamour solemn, like ^ billow rolled 
To depths of horrid solitudes tenantless. 

And the vast |j^^{vorse as in terror heard 
The cry immense of life spread in the sky. 


XOIX. MAXIMA DEBETUB PUEBIS BEVEBENTIA. 

AmMee Pommier, 

Faith, loyalty, modesty, innocence. 

Are like a precious essence in the heart, 

Should the lea^ shock the phial^s crystal crack 
The perfume vanishes, at once away. 

Oh lot us leave the child his candour fresh ! 

This velvet bloom that spreads on prune and peach. 
This soft do|j;^, this virginity of fruit 
Which the le&st friction utterly destroys, 

This vapour varnish on the gilded grape, 

This light, upon the picture, thrown from heaven, 

This colored dust upon the butterfly, 

This thin and subtle veil that longs to leave, 
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This network delicate that a breath would melt, 
A covering frail, so frail and tinted so 
’With interwoven shades that cross and b^nd. 
One fears to touch it, even with the thought.^ 


MARIE. 

A.iigiisie Brizeux. 

One day we sat, — ^we twt5, on Kerlo bridge 
"With our feet on the wave, over the ridge. 
Joyous to stop as it went on its way, 

A branch, a fern, or a flower smiling gay. 

And under the willows^the fishes to spite 
That came up to slumber in warmth and light. 
Savage the spot was, no breath, no sound 
Awoke in the valley, above and S^und, • 
Except our own laughter childish and shrill. 
And our voices echoed loud back from the hill 
To run through the labyrinth of dark woods 
Eainter and fdlinter ^ mid the solitudes : 

Eor two brown forests the river enfold 
As it seaward glides, slow, limpid and cold. 
Alone in this desert, and free all the day, 

Eove filled our hearts in the midst of our play. 
It was pleasure to see in the waters clear 
A thousand small fish disport without fear, 

JBite and pursue, or in bands swifl!^ along, 

Eins of silver and gold displayed all the throng. 
Xiien the royal salmon, — and ‘ neath the stone 
The eel that hides by the bank all alone. 
Numberless insects, transparent, wings. 

Mounted the current all day to the springs. 

Bees, bluebottles, and alert dragon-flies 
That fled under reeds escaping the eyes 
Of swallows pursuing. One sat on the hand 
Of Marie by chance, — a waif from a band. 
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Its QspGot was and wholly uninown. 

Two goggle eyes, and of jet a block zone, 

So forward I ran to crush it, — ^but lo ! 

Already ’twas seized, and held up for show 
liy my young peasant girl. Dazzling the wings. 
Transparent, with slight rainbow colorings, — 

On seeing the poor thing struggle with fear 
“ My God ! How it trembles ; why kill it — the dear 
She said ; while her mouth round, rosy and pure 
Blow it in air, and then smiled demure. 

While it sudden displayed its pinions of fire 
And fled joraising God, — ^rising higher and higher. 

Many moons have past since that happy time, 

Alas ! many years. In lifg’s# sunny prime 
In my fifteenth summer I had entered then — 

Ah, how days dissipate, and vanish men ! 

But tl^ough da^^^nd years may pass like the breeze. 
They never can tarnish such memories. 

Other days shall come, and haply shall bring 
Other feelings and loves upon their wing ; 

But the love of my youth, serene and pure, 

In the shade of my heart shall over endure, 

Oh first love, oh first love, bloom over bloom ! 

And shed through my life thy magic perfume I 


O house of MouStoir ! How often at night 
And in crowds, amid noise, in days broad light 
Thou gladd’nest mine eyes ! Village roofs emferg g- * 
Bathed in a sea of foliage to the verge 
Of skies for %i,: or blue, — a slender coil 
Of smoke arising speaks of daily toil, — 

A woman in a field, that calls her boy 
Far off, — a youthful herdsman in his joy 
That sits beside a cow, and while it feeds 
Tied to its tether, tries of river reeds 
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To make a rustic flute, and plaintively 
Intones a simple Breton melody, — 

An air so melanckoly, soft and sweet 

That you would weep to hear it; Then the heat,— 

The rural hum, — the fragrance on the wind. 

The grey old walls of cottages entwined 
With ivy, and the pathways small and white 
Bordered with heath. All, all in memory^s light 
Revive, as when with naked feet I ran 
To Moustoir, where our dawn of love began, 

TV'hen the port scaling, — ere darkness had bound 
The earth, I hastened through familiar ground 
To meet my loved one. Recollections fond 
In which my poor heart grevels — far beyond 
Hopes for the fututo,* — dreams, in which I live, 
*Which give mo more than present Joys can give ; 
Thus day by day, unwearied I^jiphold 
The roofs of thatch, the woods that them Enfold, — 
The old wells where the women pitchers fill. 

The court in flower, with bee-hives near the sill. 

The threshing floor, the pump, the barn, the nook 
With heaps of apples that most tempting look 
Rod- cheeked and golden, and the hay-ricks high. 

The doors by which sleek cattle slothful lie. 

The mangers clean, the piles of garnered straw. 
Denoting rural comfort, household law, 

IIow vivid all, — clear-pictimed in my brain. 

And how they come again anc^^et again ! 

The house I enter. Silencp reigns profound. 

The night is calm and dark, my steps resound ; 

A single ray darts on the ceiling beam 
Straight as an arrow, round it dance and stream 
Atoms of dust, that like diamonclff*^gleam. 

But soon each object lightens ,• I can see 
The Daken bed and trunk, two steps from me. 

Towards the door in turning, on a chest 
Enormous, vases of all shapes abreast 
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With basins, dishes, jugs, and walnut spoons, . 
Bye-bread, and milk, and cheese, and grapes, and prunes, 
And lower down beside the sacred hearth, 

By wliicli the tiny cricket shrills its mirth, 

Calm sitting at her wheel, in shadow dim 
Marie I recognise in her garments trim. 

Contrasts her white skirt with her own rose hue 
As she the folds arranges. Fills with dew 
Mine eyes, as soft she says, — ^ Ah, is it you ?* 


Cl. ADVICE AND EEPLY. 

Victor Hugo, 

t • 

( Les Chdtiments, ) 

They say, — Oh be j^^ident. Then comes this dithyramb 
Wouldst thou strike down Nero ? 

Then crawl and be noiseless, — a wolf clothed like a lamb ! 
Success makes the hero. 

Think of Ettenheim ; — wait ; — wait the^day and the hour, 
In patience be grounded ; 

Like Chereas, come alone, silent, sure of thy power, — 

By darkness surrounded. 

Let Prudence conduct thee, — 'thy reward she shall give ; 

Be masked, false, and hollow ; 

Ah well : lot those fexious a long period to live 
This sage counsel follow. 


CII. THE IRVINE OF JURANcON. 

Charles Coran, 


Small wine loved, of J’uran9on, 
Fresh thou art in memory ! 
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Sang mine host ; — we drank anon. 
Sheltered by a flowering tree. 

Passing after twenty years, 

Good mine host I found again. 

On the same spot, and with tears 
Heard once more the old refrain. 

Welcomed me with warmth the wine. 

As a friend of yesterday. 

Shone past times, in light divine, 

Mirrored in the bottles gay. 

Glass in hand, we cares forget. 

Clink, clink, clink, but as w© pledge — 

Vinegar or else piquette 

Paugh ! To set one’s teeth on edge. 

Good the growth ! Why-^^ow’s tho^ thing P 
Same the wine, the very tun ! 

Thou, O brightness of my spring ! 

Vanished, — all the taste was gone. 


THE OCEAN’S SONG. 

Victor Hugo. 

( Les ChdUmentSj^ 

We walked amongst the ruins tamed in story 
Of Pozel-Tower, 

And saw the boundless waters stretch in glory. 

And heave in power. 

O Ocean vast ! We heard thy song with wonder. 

The waves kept time. 

Appear O Truth,” thou sang’st with voice of thunder. 
And shin© sublime. 
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The world^s enslaved, and hunted down by beagles, — 
To despots sold. 

Souls of deep thinkers, soar like mighty eagles, 

« The Eight uphold. 

‘‘ Bo bom ; arise ; — o’er earth and wild waves bounding 
Peoples and suns ! 

Lot darkness vanish ; — tocsins be resounding, 

And flashing, guns ! 

And you, — who love no pomj)^ of fogs, nor glamour, 
Who fear no shocks, 

Brave foam and lightning, hurricane and clamour, 

Exiles and rocks ! ” 


CIV. TH^pUTTEEFLY. 

►r 

A do Lamartine, 

To be born with spring, to die with the rose, - 
On zephyr to float where pleasures invite. 

To quiver on breasts of flowers that unclose, 

With scent to bo drunk, and color and light, 

To shake off the dust from pinions while young. 

To fly i’the blue everlastingly hung, — 

This is the lot of the bright butterfly ; 

A^nd such is Desire that settles not down. 

Skims o’er the eartJtv^ sips its wine’s foaming crown. 
And hastes to a home, unseen in the sky. 


CV. a^-TAIMEZ— YOUS ? 

Charles Dovalle. 

I love a dark eye ^neath a pencilled brow. 
On a white forehead I love raven hair, 



And you have long black hair, you must allow. 
O’er a white front, and where’s the Jet woujji dare 
With such an eye compare P 

• 

I love a supple figure that with grace 
JBends on a sofa, — ^idle all the day. 

Have you e’er thought how in your ’oustomed place 
You bend above a book ? Not idle ? — ^Nay, 

Your occupation, pray P 

I love a pained and melancholy look, 

A throbbing heart, and eyes half-closed for tears. 
And heavy sighs. An odd choice P Then O book, 
Helate some tale of lover’s griefs and fears, 

And lo ! Th^ odd appears ! 

I love to find a compound made of Joy 
And reverie, and languor, deftly jllpnt, 

"Whoever has it may my heart decoy. 

Smile on, but say to whom this gift is lent. 

And tell me who is meant I 

Sometimes a w8rd, a dream, a passing thought 
Effaces from your cheek the color pale, 

"What marvels by a changing hue is wrought ! 

• "Wliy beats my heart to see the red prevail ? 

What makes mine eyesight fail ? 

Comes a caprice half-shadowed, or a whim. 

And off you dart, no bird is half Sfr shy, 

I love a thought half- shadowed, doubtful, dim, 

I love the place to which you bid good-bye. 

And that to which you fly. 

An angel, — fair as you are, just the^oome. 

Of whom the voice as tender is and true, 

"Who also shiiles, who bears your very name. 

In dreams whom often in the night I view, 

I deeply love, and you P 
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MY UTOPIA. 


-4. ifcr. Ouinllicr^Fleury . 
A.niMie Pommier. 


A i>oem to be gathered in a book 
Of golden song, — ^to occupy its nook 
In a collection not unworthily. 

An ode, a sonnet, or an elegy, — 

This was and is my day-dre^. Oh for power 
To generate a marvel, like a flower 
Delicate ; polished, damaskeened with gold 
And rich enamelled, like a sword-hilt old ! 

No monument ambitious would d! raise, 

Pyramid or palace that would fix the gaze. 

Or pompous column towering to the skies, 

But a mere atom, Nothing in its size, 

Xet a creation, wonderful ; sublime 
By its perfection ; a short magic rhyme ; 

A work of patience, humble, seeming-slight. 
Formed slowly like the brilliant staladcite. 

Worth a great poem in its tenuity. 

And born to last through all eternity. 

Oh to show forth what constancy of heart 
And study may achieve in noble art ! 

Oh to create with love and anxious care, 

Abd leave the world, the poet’s only heir, 

A brave medallion^ like a relic rare. 

Which would be better loved and understood 
As years glide silent, by the multitude. 

And which would in the course of time command 
The homage dii^L«unto the master-hand. 

Greek lapidaries of an age long past 
Who wrought works delicate for aye to last. 
Whose skilful fingers on the agate cut 
Venus and Hebe, and where rocks abut 
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Over tliG waters, Sappho with her lyre, 

Sculptors minute, whose wonders never tire, * 
Artists in truth, and nature’s worshippers, 

Who jousted like brave knight-jewellers 
To win the honors of the highest place 
For bold conception, delicacy, grace I 
Ah, that I also had the tool and hand 
Which graves a profile from &e heavenly land, 
Or a fair figure, such as sometimes gleams 
Athwart a poet’s or a virgin’s ^eams ! 

I would have made an ornamental seal 
Big as a thumb-nail, with a madman’s zeal 
And unremitting labour, all alone, 

Upon a bit of ivory or stone. 

I would have stak^ tnine art, my chance of fame. 
In richly working out my thought and aim. 

And left behind an everlasting^em, 

Large as a peach-stone, — worth a diadem*! 

We die now from redundance and excess, 

Elixirs and perfumes are spiritless 

Unless condensed ; diffuse thoughts need a press. 

I should col^ect the tear, — ^though hard my part, 
That filters from a suffering broken heart. 

Then like a fly in amber it should shine. 

Placed in its frame, as in a sacred shrine. 

Or sepulchre transparent. As the fly 
Looks in its case a jewel from the sky, 

So should the dew-drop like a ^r shed calm 
When in my verse the treasure I embalm. 

But great good fortune comes not every day, 
Horace and Petrarch each in his own way 
Were favored oft. Ah, e’en in pJiPky things 
The perfect and the absolute are for kings 
Of thought, — ^not open here below 
To all, but only those on whom bestow 
The Muses, gifts. This ideal model small 
That in our spirits floats scarce seen at all. 
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This gram of dust, this sun-loBt gUttsring mots. 
Of art this intaii^blo asymptotoj 
Is hard seize and hard to realise. 

Though our hearts break in tiying,— off it flies I 
We weep not all alas ! the tears sublime 
That crystallize and change to pearls by time* 


CYII STANCES. 

« -4. M, De Lamartine, 

Mmile JDescJiamps, 

Sombre ocean from the crest <ff these heights 
The fishermen^s skiffs I love to behold, 

Under larch shadQj^s the fresh wind invites. 

Gay rover from fields of foam and of gold. 

I wish on these shores I visit this eve, 

My dreams to recall, though vanished yet dear. 

My heart feels a lull, a kind of reprieve. 

To hear thy lament, now far off, now near, 

Sombre ocean, cry, cry wildly and heave ! 

I love to dream on by the waves I revere. 

Sombre ocean I could spend all my life, 

Here by thy waves, as they struggle and swell, 

Trembles my fram^ at the sound of the strife. 

But falls on my soul their sheen like a spell. 

0 lakes of the earth by trees hemmed around, 

Bate praised in my song, your beauties appear 
Languid and stagnant, since Ocean profound 

Tawned black f^my sight, while lightning’s flashed clear. 
Sombre ocean stretch wide, — ^wide without bound, 

1 love to sing songs to the waves I revere. 

Sombre ocean thou art sometimes in smiles 
Spread under Venus, the planet of love, 
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Then fltammers thy voice, and softly beguilei 
The earth, with a speech, known only above. 
Then wild, wild again, --thy waves dart tmSroU 
Like coursers green-maned in fuiioua career, • 
Backwards and forwards, beyond all control, 
With laughter that seems our weakness to jeer. 
Sombre ocean, thou overwhelmest my soul, 

I love to shudder, by the waves I revere. 

Sombre ocean, whether thy waves leap high, 

Or sleep like a field whew harvest is gone, 

Thy grandeur our thoughts lifts up to the sky, 
The Infinite speaks and leads our hearts on. 

Who in thy presence, 'what atheist or fool 
Would dare to deny th| God whom we fear ? 
i hou art His mirror ; and also our school, 

Where faith’s great lesson distinct we may hear 
feombre ocean with the breeze evfrcool, 

Instinctive I pray, by the waves I revere ! 


nil THE EESTING-PLACE OF THE KINE. 

* Auguste Barhier, 

They rested in the shadow of great oaks, 

Near them arrived, where moss the small flowers chokes 
We stopped awhile to contemplate |%e group, ^ 
The tableau of the quiet slumbering troop ; 

Athwart the thickness of the verdant crest 
Darted the sun. Altering the lustre prest 
Huge gnarled trunks, and branches stretched out wide 
And tipped with gold, horn, mouth, ol^glossy side ; 

Then brought the wind in gusts, by fits intense, * 

Ihe odouts of fresh milk that charm the sense. 

A hundred kine were there, and for their guard 
One herdsman and a dog, -sole watch and ward 
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The man upon a small mound, peeled a branch. 

The dog lay close beside, alert and staunch. 

With ear attentive ever, and his eye 
Fixed® on his loving master, anxiously. 

Kind salutations, and some kind words past 
We to the herdsman said — ‘*to lead so vast 

herd, one dog seems scarce sufficient/^ — '‘True/' 
Eeplied the herdsman, — “but the dogs are few 
That equal mine ; in forests such as these, 

Ijabyrin thine, dense with brushwood as with trees, 
Tln-eo dogs would scarcely be too many, — mine 
Alone can manage and control the kine. 

But hold, — the sun goes down, — the herd must feed 
A few hours longer on th^ open mead. 

If you should like to see it w^ko and stir. 

My dog shall show his work and character/’ 

This said he rose cried — “ Hola ! Bonhomme I 

We musf to work, — no dog in Christendom 
Better deserves the name. Now, jump up ! Stand !” 
A whistle followed, like a last command. 

Swift as an arrow from the bent bow darts 
Ran Bonhomme to the grove’s mofet shadowed parts. 
Where the cows slumbered with their colors blent 
And glossy skins packed close as in a tent. 

Some time elapsed without the slightest sound, 

Or slightest movement in the leaf-hid ground. 

Anon, ooramenced the tinkling of the bells, 

Ahd lo ! A red flai^' or a white head swells, 

Tlien one by one they step forth on the plain. 

Sleek, grand, enormous, glad to snuff again 
The pure air, and enjoy the setting sun. 

When all were out, his task allotted done, 

Tlie dog came b^athless from the shaded nook 
With open mouth, and tail that lightly shook. 

To ask approval from his master’s look. 

Then was it, that tlie young and happy child 
Who walked with us, an angel undefiled 
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Drew from her basket’s depth, a bit of bread 
And in compassion bold, and blushing red, 

Gave it the dog. He darted at the boon 
Thankful to seize it. Suddenly and soon 
Arose the signal whistle once again, 

And at that sovereign order, — on the plain 
The faithful servant flew, nor looked behind, 
The tempting object willingly resigned. 

No hesitation was there, — no delay. 

Eager he ran, impatient to obey. 

The rapid noble movement iflade us feel 
A pleasure pure we cared not to conceal. 

Akin to that which rises up serene 
In generous hearts divested of the mean. 

At some heroic action uufoyeseon. 

“Heroic P” — Yes, oh, let th’exprossion stand, 
The dog’s submission, in our minds, was grand. 
Hungry, since morning haply, in thf wood, » 
At work, — on watch, = — forlorn in solitude, 
Preferred ho duty, to the tempting food. 


PATEIA. 

Victor Hugo. 

{Les Chdtiments,) 

D 

Who smiles there ? Is it 
A stray spirit 
Or woman fair ? 

Sombre yet soft is the brow ! 
Bow, nations, bow ; 

O soul in air. 

Speak what art thou ? 

In grief the fair face seems — 
What mean these i^udden gleams 
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Oxir antique pride, and dreams 

tStort np, as beams 

^U© oouquering glance, — 

• It makes our sad hearts dance, 
And wakes in woods hushed long 
The wild bird’s aong. 

Angel of day ! 

Our Hope, Love, Stay, 

Thy countenance 
Xiights land and sea*. 

Eternally. 

Thy name is France 
Or Yerity. 

«- 

Fair angel in tliy gla»s * 

When vile things move or pass. 
Clouds in ^e shies amass ; 

!Berrible, alas ! 

Thy stem commands are then. 

Form, form battalions, men. 

The flag display/" 

And men obey. 

Angel of night ! 

Sent kings to smite, 

The words in dark skies glance, 
Mene, Mene — liiss 
Bolts that never miss ! 

Thy name i Franco, 

Or Nemesis. 

As halcyons in May 
O nations in his ray 
Float artfcJbask for aye. 

Nor know decay ! 

One arm upraised to heaven 
Shuts the past forgiven ; 

One holds a sword 
To quell hell’s horde. 
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Angel of God ! 

Tliy wings stretch broa 
As heaven^s expanse ! 
To shield and free 
Humanity ! 

Thy name is France 
Or Liberty. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE NIGHT OF TEE 4TII. 
Victor Hugo. 

( Xrs Chdfiments.) 

The child had received two halls in the head. 

But his bosom still throbbed ; ho was not dead ; 

The house was humble, peaceable and clean, 

A portrait on the wall, — ^beneath wpi seen 
A branch blessed by the priest, for good luck iept ; 

An old grandmother sat quiet and wept. 

We undrost him in silence. His pale lips 
Oped ; Death on^his eye cast fierce its eclipse ; 

Ilis arms hung down ; he seemed in a trance ; 

A top fell out from his pocket by chance ; 

The holes of his wounds seemed made by a wedge : 

Ilave you seen mulberries bleed in a hedge ? 

His skull was open like wood that is split ; 

The grandmother looked on, at us, and it. 

‘ God ! How white he is, — bring h^er the lamp,^ 

She said at last, — ‘ and how hisf temjDles are damp ! 

And how his poor hair is glued to his brow V — 

And on her knee she took him, — undrest now. 

The night was dreary ; — ^random shots were heard 
In the street ; — death’s work went onlmdeterred. 

‘We must bury the child’, — whispered our men, 

And they* took a white sheet from the press, — then 
Still unconscious of the death of her boy. 

The srraudmother brought him, — ^her only joyj 

16 
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Close, close to tbe lieartli, in hopes that the lire 
His stiffening limbs \vith warmth would inspire. 

Alas I *Vf hen death touches with hands ice-chill 
Nothing again can worm, do what we will. 

Bhe bent her head, drew off the socks, and took 
The naked feet in hands withered that shook. 

Ah f Was not that a sight our hearts to tear ! 

Said she, ** Sir, — be was not eight, — ^and so fair ! 

Hi e masters,— he went to sobool, — were content. 

He wrote all my letters, on errands went 
When I had need, — and are ftiey going now 
To kill poor children, — ^the brigands allow 
Such to pass free. Are they brigands ? Or worse P 
A Government ! ^Tis a scourge and a curse ! 

He was playing this morn, alort^nd gay, 

There, by that window, in the sun^s bright ray, 

Why did they kill poor thing, at his play ? 

Ho passed*^on to the street ; was that a crime P 
Tliey fired on him straight ; they wasted no time. 

Sir, he was good and sweet as an angel, — 

Ah ! I am old ; — ^by the blessed Evangel 
I should have left the sad earth with li^ht heart. 

If it would have pleased Monsieur Bonaparte 

To kill me instead of this orphan child 

She stopped, — sobs choked her, — then went on more wild, 

While all wept around, e’en hearts made of stone — 

• ^ What’s to become of me left now alone P 
OlJ ! Tell mo this, for my senses get dim — 

Ilis mother left me one child, — only him. 

Why did they kill him, — would know it, — why P 
Long live the Republic, he did not cry. 

When that shout, like a wave, came rolling high ? ’ 

We stood silent, heads low, hearts full of grief, 

Trembling before a sorrow past relief. 

Mother, you understand no politics, — 

Monsieur Napoleon, that’s his true name, sticks 
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To liis rights. Look, he is poor, and a prince, 

IIo loves palaces ho enjoyed long since, 

It suits him to have horses, servants, gold 
For his table, his hunt, his play high and bold, 

Ilis alcove rich-decked, his furniture bravo. 

And by the same occasion ho may save 
The Family, Society, and the Church, 

Should not the eagle on the high rook porch F 
Should ho not take advantage of the time 
When all ends can be servjed ? ’Twould be a otinie. 
Ho must have Saint-Cloud bedecked Tvith the rose 
Where Prefects and Mayors may kiss bis toes. 

And so it is, — that old grandmothers must 
Trail their gray hair in the mire and the dust, 
While they sew with fingers trembling and cold. 
The shroud of poor children, seven years old. 


KI. HOPE. 

To MY FRIENB FeRUINAND D 

Saintc-Beuve. 

Ce solcil-ci n’est pas le veritablo 
J e m’attends k mieux, 

Ducia. 

When winter’s last refleotiojjs lie 
Upon the front of leafless woods, 

When still the north-east wind is high. 
Whistling and thundering, loth to die. 

And snows still sheet the solitudes ; 

Sudden a warm, warm breath is felt , 
^hat fills the soul with love and awe. 

Sudden one morn, the vapours melt. 

And on the ice is seen a belt, 

A band, — ^that ushers in the thaw : 
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(Tbon, to th© sun, the snows exbale, 

The soil gets soft and seems to heave ; 
Anh Nature tries her marriage veil 
Jn secret, like a virgin pale 
While yet far off the wedding eve. 

At first, unseen the green blade peeps 
In furrows high-ridged, straight and long 
On old gnarled trunks the fresh sap creeps 
And on the mossy rock up leaps 
The cress as if it feareS. no wrong. 

The ivy, on the walls appears, 

Walls that have lost their snowy crest ; 
No leaves as yet, — the forest rears 
Now only their bright pioneers, 

Blossoms and sprouts by winds carest. 

Waler, no longer dormant lies. 

The torrent frozen long and fast 
Trickles adown the hill, and trios 
Freer to flow, like tears from ey^s 
Of mourners whose despair is past. 

Birds ! Do not sing the golden morn. 
The morn of blessed, blessed spring ! 
Flowers ! Haste not eager to be born ! 
Winter may yet have days forlorn, 

In patience "vs^'t, — ^the hour shall ring. 

Thus, — thus in age, when near our goal. 
We feel from earth- ties almost free. 

Away the vapours sometimes roll. 

And spite if i vision weak, the soul 
Has glimpses of Eternity ! 

A faint reflection, — ^far, obscure 
Of brighter suns,— a sparkle pale 
From the life-fountain’s column pure, — 
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A ,ap.e aa«.-tat the „ 

(It iL brisW Smiog tivafc *»SV«A H 


I'TlA.l!5CE, AE’IIEEEE Oti TVS TTi 

PEOSTEll^5ES. 

Victor Hugo, 

( Lcs Chatimen is.) 

*• 

Franco ! At tlio hour when thou bow'st down 
The tyrant’s foot upon thy head ! 

A voice shall ring from caverns brown 

At whicli the cIwjiliTjoy-tears shall shed. 

The exile standing on tlie shore. 

And looking at the star andfwavo. 

Shall speak as prophets spake of yore, 

Whom God a fearless xmissance gave. 

And then, his menaces of might 

L/ightnings from east to west unrolled, 

Shall pass athwart the sullen night 
L/ike glaves that unseen fingers hold. 

Tremble, O mountain, to thy breast 

Deep- veined with marble, towering high ! 

Shiver, O tree with lofty crest, 

To hoar the words when the;^ whirl by. 

They’ll have the trumpet’s lofty sound. 

The shriek that makes the ravens cower, 

The still small breath, on graveyard mound, 
That stirs the humble grass anl^ flower, 

‘ Shame to the Tyrant !’ — ^They shall shout, 

^ Shame to the vile, vile homicide !’ 

And weakest souls shall round about 
Gather like waniors brave and tried. 
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Upon tho race transforming now 

words dwOl like a storm-cloud wheel 
And if tho living hido their hrow * 

•anio dead shaU wake with hre and steel 


THE FAJLL OF THE LEAVES. 

C/iftrles JUfil/evoT/e. 

Tho autumn had bestrewed the vale 
With withered leaves, — the woods were left 
Bare, and of mystery bereft. 

And voiceless was the nightingale ; 

Sad, almost dying in his dawn, 

A sick youth, wandered slow, in tears, 

On %0 more ii^^laces far withdrawn 
That he had loved in earlier years, 

** Woods that I love, adieu ! — Your gloom. 
Your mourning, suits me, for I read 
In every leaf that falls, my doom ! 

The hour approaches and with speed. 
Epidaurixs’ fatal oracle ! 

With every gust you seem to tell, 

* — Our leaves are yellow, see they die ! 

They vanish, take a last long look, 

Thy night of ^eath too, draweth nigh ; 

More pale than autumn, — ^like the brook 
Thou glidest onward to the sea 
Wild-heaving of Eternity. 

Before the green grass on tho mead. 

Before thd^ .vne-branch on the hill 
Thy youth shall wither.’ And indeed 
I die. A breath, funereal, chill. 

Has touched me, and my winter lowers 
Ere yet my spring has hardly flown, 

A Bhr\ib in one day overthrown I 
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Tki had jiTodneedsome Mmnioa Svirm, 
But bad too liltlo sap ta deek 
Its brandies thin, vilb uif 6vtf: 

Fal], fall p leaves, the world’s t wel ! ^ 
And Hope no more ba(b room to ! 

Yeil from all eyes the moimiful rwii ! 

Veil from my molWaUtavV 
The place which must ho my alMo 
To-morrow, and her sorrow 8|jarc. 

But if towards t\m \ouc\y \awn 
^0 maid 1 lo\e siahnli ever stray 

With a Slight ruatle, wako again 

% shadow underneath the clay 
so connolesit^hero it lies.”* 

He said and went j 

the wood 

Came never. By the cold grey stone 

.No sound is heard; the solLe “' 

Is undisturbed save when alone, 


THE GLAmom of thought. 

Victor lingo ^ 

{Lc 8 ChatimenU) 
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AVhen J osliua ’gainst the high-walled city fought, 
He marched around it with his head raised high, 
llis trodps in serried order following nigh, 

But 4;iot a sword was drawn, no blood outsprang. 
Only the ^trumpets the shrill onset rang. 

At the first round, smiled scornfully the king, 

And at the second said, half- wondering, # 

^ Hop’st thou with noise my fortress to break down ? ’ 
At the third turn, the ark of old renown 
Went forward, then the trumpets sounding loud, 
And then the troops with erasigns waving proud. 
Stepped out upon the ol<l walls children dark 
AVith horns to mock the notes, and hiss the ark. 

At the fourth turn braving the Israelites, 

AVomen appeared on crenulated» heights, 

— The battlements embrowned with age and rust, — - 
And hurled upon the Hebrews stones and dust, 

And spun and san^ when weary of the game. 

At the fifth time, up came the blind and lame, 

And with wild uproar clamorous and high 
Bailed at the clarion ringing in the sky. 

At the sixth time, upon a tower’s high crest, 

So high, that there the eagle built his nest. 

So hard, that on it, lightnings struck in vain. 
Appeared in merriment the king again, 

‘ These Hebrews good musicians are, Jb seems, ’ 
lie said loud laughing, — ‘but they live on dreams.’ 
Gfhe princes laughed submissive to the king, 

Ijaughed all the cc^rtiers in a glittering ring, 

And thence the laughter spread through all the town. 

At the seventh time, the solid walls fell down. 

CXV, BA CHANSON DES ADIEUX. 

yindre Thenriet. 

The lover said to Love, about to fly, 

“Go not, dear Love, away ; 
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O my sole wealth, mine idol, ref age high, 

Thy gold wings furl, and stay. 

Within ray heart is not thy place, the best P 
Eepcsest thou not there 

As the wild wcod-bird in its mossy nest P 
Why wilt thou go, — and where P 

** Rest ! — In the house that peace and silence crown. 
Beside the waters still. 

Were we not happy when iihe night came down 
On hamlet and on hill P 

Hast thou forgotten all the eves we past, 

In summer side by side ? 

See, in mine eyes the te4H^ that gather fast I 
O rest, whatever betide. 

Thou dost not hear me, and thy T^ght wing throbs. 
Thou burnest to depart ; 

Little import to thee my tears and sobs. 

The torture in my heart. 

— ^Love to the lo^er said, as far he flew, — 

O child, no ills forbode ! 

** Have 1 not given thee aspirations new 

^ And lighter made thy load ? 

Have I not waked within thy slumbering breast 
. Thoughts heretofore unknown. 

That like a troop of birds make music blest P 
Art thou not manlier gro^^ P 

Art thou not better P vex not then thy mind. 

If subject unto change. 

More bitter tears to dry, worse wounds to bind. 

From place to place I rangel^ 

** Adieu ! Lone dreamers elsewhere I must cheer. 

And lo, — I leave with thee 

Friends, — upon earth the only friends sincere. 

The joys of memory. 

• 17 
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** Some day I shall return, — knock at thy pane,-~ 
Pj^rhaps a suitor stand, — 

Who knows if thou wilt welcome me again 
And give me then thy hand ? 

CXVI. SOUVENIR D’UN VIEIL AIR. 

^ VaUry Vernier. 

It’s strange, there needs nothing but a ballad romance. 
The far-oflF remembrance of an air, brought by chance, 

To give back to our heart its purri;y entire, 

/ Our earliest bashfulness, and our candour and fire. 

O refrain half- forgotten from some delicate hand ! 
Fragment of a sonata, — old, simple J},nd grand ! 

O dream of Mozart that he had never written out. 

That I hum in my sleep, and that floats all about !• 

Thou awaken’st one by ^ae, the blest days of my prime, 
Framed like a picture in a landscape sublime ; 

Thou restorest me Hours that pass smiling again. 

Hand linked in hand as of fair wood-nymphs a train, 
Treading down the high grass that green borders the road, 
Which leads to our village, — ^to my childhood’s abode. 

From the plane-tree high lifted the twilight falls down ; 

O Night, Cleopatra with the bright starry crown ! . 

Stop, stop a moment thy car, and quench not the sun, 
Heave, leave us alone until our pastimes be done ! 

We are gathered togeth^*'»'^ by Friendship divine. 

How pleasant to run under the boughs that entwine ! 

The sward is so verdant and so lovely the hour ! 
To-morrow to meet thus, shall fate grant us the power ? 

At last comes the darh^ess ; — we embrace, bid adieu ; 

Then home through the shadows while the stars are yet few ! 
At her side the good mother in prayer makes us kneel 
Saying — ^^When tired of our pleasures ’tis fit that we feel 
Our Ood’s hand around us, for all good comes from Him 
Song rises, — arises prayer, by the hearth embers dim. 
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Thus leomt, can those prayers, can those songs pass away ? 
Their echoes still ring and make us purer to-day. 

The chaste sweet remembrance of the days thaflare past 
Is the gold key that opens the sours treasures shutrfast 
In a casket deep hidden, — ^the infallible sesame, 

The talisman precious, that with tears we must name, 

For it opens the gardens enchanted, the bowers, 

Where the bloom is eternal on the fruits and the flowers. 


CXVII. OCTOBER. 


Emile Augier. 

Since Cybel^ has ended her loves for the year, 
Since like the lone widow, until may, of the sun 
Stripping her hymeneal robe, — ah ! once so dear I 
Leaf by leaf, — discrowned, sad, coflf, and in fear. 
She sinks down to sleep till her mourning be done; 


Since over the vine-plots, there has stolen a chaarje, 
And the grapes in the presses, have run red as of old, 
For the cares of the winter, since peasants arrange, 
And all husbandry-tools are laid by in the grange, 
•And cold mornings are closer to evenings as cold : 


Let us leave the fields. moistened, and the vineyards forlorn, 
And at Paris regain our dear smoke-painted home ; — 

The cool shades of their thousand fractions are shorn. 

The light garments half-open displease, and we scorn 
To stir early from bed, on the hill-sides to roam. 


What now we require most, is a closed room, — repose, 

A fagot of broom made, or a fire mad^f logs, 

Beer foaming, and a pipe that contentment bestows? — 

And two .friends to converse with as the night deeper grows, 
With the heart overflowing, and the feet on the dogs. 
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WATTEAU. 

Emile Augier, 


ParKs noble with long avenues of trees 
Thick homheam hedges, and broad flights of stairs. 
Where people in rich dress, in groups or pairs. 
Converse or move, all this my charmed eye sees. 

Upon that last step, see, a gallant youth. 

He leads a high-born lady jto the grove ; 

Slowly they wend — ^he seems to talk of love. 

And she deep blushes in her virgin truth. 

And here, upon the garden’s greenest grass 
Are loving couples negligentiy^rest 
Tn flashing shot-silks, — dance some, and some rest. 
And some play on^Jio viol, time to pass. 

How calm is life ! How happy all look here I 
Music and sport hence banish every pain, 

And Love and Leisure absolutely reign, 

L#ove without mystery, Leisure without care I 


OXXIX. CHINOISERIE. 

^ • TMophile Gautier u 

It’s not you, nor you madam, that I love. 

Nor you Ophelia, nor you Juliet, 

Nor Beatrix, nor e’en Laura far above 

All the blond beauties, with her eyes of jet. 

She Vhom I love in China now resides ; 

Upon a rock there is a porcelain tower 
Seneath which calm the Yellow Hiver glides 

Haunted by cormorants, — there lives the flower I 
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She has most wondrous dainty little feet, 

And flashing eyes deep-set within her head ; 

A clear tint where the white and crimson nJbet, 

And long nails dyed with henna, deep, deep,ired. 

Out of her trellis when she cares to gaze, 

Although no poets may her praises sing. 

The swallows wheeling past her fair cheek graze. 

And peach-flowers looking up, like sweet bells ring. 


DXX. ORSO.— A PASTORAL. 

Emile ^tigier. 

♦ • 

This wild thrilling song, and this voice once again. 

My dear, ’iis Orso who comes back to the plain I 
Yes, Orso who sees me as day follc^s day ; * 

Descending the last slope by the side of the springs. 

He leads lusty his herd, while his voice cheerful rings, 
^Mid the tramp heavy of cattle athirst on their w -y. 

•• 

When he comes home at evening the fair peasant maid 
Who winnows the grain sitting calm in the shade. 
Better to see him, — for his like there is none, — 

On the steps at the door loves on tiptoe to stand. 

And whispers he’ll match any lord in the land 
With his gold hair imprisoning the rays of the sun. 

If he wished it, he might to tlje l^oliest pretend, 

Por the girls leave their sickles, and the reaping suspend 
When the mother commences his marvellous tale,— 
What goblets he w’on at the jousts year by year. 

What rencontres he had by the wood,>'!|hd how dear 
He made nobles pay, who dared him to assail. • 

But the herdsman possesses a heart that looks high. 

He enquires not who loves him, what seamstresses sigh, 
Or what harvest-gatherers blush red at his name f 
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In vain those make eyes, and strive hard these to shield 
Their complexions amid the rough ■work of the field, 

To seoure*his affections and kindle a fiame. 

“ Orso regards not, and he takes the long road 
Some two miles longer, just to pass our abode 
-A.nd see my veil float at my casement, — ^but there 
Ends all his love’s boldness ; and I to console. 

This tenderness mute, which he cannot control. 

Hang out the love-banner that he may not despair.” 

« 

Thus spake proud Stella of tfie race of Sienne 
High-born and lovely, she looks down on all men ; 

But the herdsman cares little for her, or her birth. 

He loves a sweet girl in the village hard by, 

Her figure is graceful, and dark is her eye. 

And her heart is the tenderest of any on earth. 


CXXI. THE RETEEAT FROM MOSCOW. 

Victor Hugo, «. 

(JLes chdtiments,) 

It snowed. A defeat was our conquest red : 

For the first time the eagle hung down its head. 
Sombre days ! The Emperor slowly came back, 

Lieavi. g behind him, Moscow smoking and black. 

Like an avalanche winCr burst amain, — 

One white plain past, spread another white plain. 

Nor banner nor chief any order could keep, — 

Late the grand army, now bewildered sheep. 

The wings from the e^utre could hardly be known. 

It snowed. Dead horses and carts overthrown 
Sheltered the wounded. Bivouacs forlorn 
Displayed strange sights, sometimes, as broke the morn. 
Trumpeters were seen, upright at their post, 

Mute,— on the saddle, — and covered with frost ; 
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Trumpets of copper that gave out no tone 
Fixed, as for ever, unto lips of stone. ^ 

Bullets, grape-shot, and shells, mixed with the snow, 
Hained as from heaven upon the troops below. * 

Surprised to find themselves trembling with cold 
Who ne^er trembled from fear, these veterans bold 
Marched pensive ; on their gray moustaches clung 
The hoar-frost ; torn above the banners hung. 

It snowed, — it snowed continuous. The chill breeze 
Whistled upon the glazed frosts endless seas ; 

With naked feet, — on, on they ever went. 

No bread to eat, and not a sheltering tent. 

They were no more hearts living, troops of war. 

They were mere phantoms^of a 'dream, afar 
In darkness wandering, amid vapours dim,— 

A mystery, — of shadows a procession grim 
Upon a black sky, to its very rim. ^ 

Solitude, vast and frightful to behold 

Was every where, — a Nemesis mute and cold. 

The snow wove silently as it fell dense, 

A shroud immense far this army immense ; 

And every soul felt as if left alone 

In a wide v ilderness, where no light shone. 

To ^ie, with none to pity, or to see. 

From thii^ tead empire, shall we e^er get free P 
Two foes, the Czar, the North. The North is worst, 
vannon wore thrown away in haste accurst 
C*o bum the frames and make the scanl^re high ; 

?hose who lay down, woke not, or Woke to die. 

'ad and confused, the groups that wildly fled, — 
)evoured them all the desert still and dread. 

Steath the white folds, the blinding snow had raised 
TTiole regiments slept. History amazed^ 
eheld the ruin : What to this retreat, 
r as any former downfall or defeat I 
That Hannibal’s reverses wrapped in gloom ! 

^hat Attila’s, when whole hordes received their doom 
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Fugitives, men wounded, guns, horses, carts. 
Tumbrils an^ waggons, hurried from all parts 
In wild confusion ; — at the bridges oft 
The crusli was frightful. V ultures wheeled aloft I 
Ten thousand men lay down fatigued to sleep. 

And then perhaps a hundred woke, — a heap 
Of coriDses had the rest become. One night, 

Ney whom an army followed late, in flight 
His watch disputed, with three Cossacks wild. — 

“ Who goes! Alert! To arms!'’’ And then defiled 
These phantoms with their guns, and o’er and o’er. 
Came the same scenes of tumult and of gore. 

Our troops beheld uiion them headlong fall 
Time after time, at some strange trijmpet-call , 
Frightful, enwrapt with gloom, with cries like those 
Of the bald vultures ’mid the boundless snows. 
Horrible squadrons, wh^lwinds of wild men. 
Perished our army, fled our glory then. 

The Emperor was there. He stood and gazed 
At the wild havoc all around, amazed. 

As on a giant tree for ages spared 

Falls the rude axe, misfortune now first dared 

To strike upon him, and he trembling saw. 

He, living oak, his branches fall, with awe. 

Chiefs, soldiers, followers died. But with love 
Those that remained, all dastard fear above, 

Still watched his tent to see his shadow pass. 
Backwards and forwar<^ . They believed, alas 1 
Yet in his star ; — it could not, could not be, — 

He had a work to do, — a destiny ! 

To hurl him headlong from his high estate. 

Would be high treason in his bondsman Fate. 

And all the while, he felt himself alone. 

Stunned with disasters few have ever known. 

Sudden, a fear came o’er his troubled soul. 

What more was written in the Future’s scroll P 
Was this an expiation Pit must be so. 
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For wliat ? From \vliom could ho tho moauing Icnow r* 
The man of glory trembled, weak and pale. 

Like some frail reed beneath an autnmn gale. 

'Where wore his legions ? Scattered on the plains 
Or buried in tho snow. — What now remains ? 

"What hides tho future still ? Ah, who can say, 
lie turned to Grod, for one enlightening ray. 

Is this tho vengeance God of Hosts ? ’’ He cried. 
And his faint murmur on his pale lips died. 

Is this the vengeance ? Must my glory set ? ” 

A pause ; — his name was called ; — of flame a jf3t 
Sprang in the darkness; — a voice answered, — “ No, 
Not yet.” — Outside still lay the dazzling snow. 

TV^as it a voice indeed ? Or but a dream ? 

Hush ! Haik ! No, now, ’tis but the vulture’s scream. 


^XXII. THE FORTS OF PARIS. 

Viefor TTfff/o. 

'* (TJ Annee TerrUAc.') 

They are tho watch-dogs, terrible, superb, 
l^hiormous, faithfully that Paris guard. 

As at Wach moment wo could be surprised. 

As a wild horde is there, as ambush vile 
Creeps sometimes even to tho city walls. 
Nineteen in number, scattered on t^ mounts 

They watch, unquiet, menacing, sublime, 

Over dark spaces limitless, at eve. 

And as tho night advances, warn, inform 
And one another aid, far stretching out 
Their necks of bronze around the waflPimmense. 
They rest awake, wliile peacefully wo slcej), 

And in their hoarse lungs latent thunders growl 
Low premonitions. Sometimes, from the hills 
Sharply and suddenly bestrewed with stars, 

18 
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A liglitniiig darts atliwart ilic somLre night 
Over the vfilleys ; then the heavy veil 
Of twilight tliick, or utter darkness, falls 
Upon lis, masking in its silence deep 
A treacherous snare, and in its peace, a camp ; 
Like a huge crawling serpent round us winds 
The enemy and enlaces us in coils 
Inveterate, interminable, but in vain. 

At a respectful distance keep the forts 
A multitude, a populace of nmnstrous guns. 
That, in the far horizon, wolf-like prowl. 
Bivouac, and tomb, and prison, Baris now is all. 
Uj^right and straight before the universe 
That has become a solitude, rsho stands 
A sentinel, and surprised with Veariness 
From over- watching, slumbers : all is still. 

Men, women, childrg^., sobs passionate, bursts 
Of triumpliant laughter, ears, footstej^s, quays, 
Squares, crossways, and the river's sandy banks. 
The thousand roofs whence issue murmurs low. 
The murmurs of our dreams, the hope that says 
I trust and I believe, the hunger, that, I die, 
The dark despair that knows not what it says, 
All, all keep silence. O thou mighty crowd ! 

O noises indistinct and vague ! O sleep 
Of all a word ! And O great glorious dreams 
ITij^lathomable, — that ever one and all 
Mock our frail wisd^.m, now are ye submerg*ed 
In one vast ocean of oblivion deep. — 

But they — are there, formidable and grand, 
Eternally on watch. 

Oil a sudden spring 

Tho pco\Ao, start ttid, Vweathloss, doleful, awed, 
And bond io listen. What is it they hear ? 

A subterraneous roar, — a voice profound 
As from a mountain’s bowels. All the town 
Listens intent, and all the country round 
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Awakes, — and hark ! to the first rumbling* sound 
Succeeds a second, hollow, sullen, fierce, 

And in the darkness other noises crash 
And echo follows echo flying far ! 

A liundred voices terrible through night 
Itolling, reverberating, and dying off! 

It is the forts. It is that they have seen 
In depths profound of siDaccs vast and dim 
The sinister cannon-waggons darkly grouped ; 

It is, that they the outlines have surprised 
Of cannons ranged ; it is that in some wood 
From whence the owl has fled on hurried wings. 
Beside a field, they faintly have descried 
The black swarm of battalions on the march, 

With bayonet gleamf, like points of silver sharp 
Commingled ; it is that in thickets dense 
They have found out the flash of traitorous eyes 
Or tread of stealthy stej)S. 

LIow grand they are, 

These great watch-dogs, that in the darkness hiiy ! 


CXXIII. TO MY GBANDCHILDREN. 

Victor 

{L^Aiinec Terrible.) 

Children beloved, they shall tell yq^ later of me. 

How your grandsiro dandled you well-pleased on his kiieo ; 
How he adored you, and how he strove on the earth 
To do his best always ; how alas ! from In's birth. 

Of joy he had little, and of grief he had much ; 

How many mallgnod him, though ho^ared not for such j 
, How at the time you were very yo\ing and he old 
IIo nevof had harsh words and airs fretful or cold 
For you or for any, — and then how at the close 
lie loft you for ever in the time of the rose ; 
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How lie died, — liow lie teas a kind man after all ; 

JIow in the famed winter when rained shell, shot, and ball, 
He traversed 5 ?aris tlirongh, Paris girt by a horde, 
l^arls tragic, and fall of the gleam of the sword. 

To get you heaps of playthings, strange puppets and dolls 
And bearded Jack-in-tlie-box, whoso spring sudden appals, 
And sometimes a flower pearled with the bright morning dews 
— And then pensive under the dark trees you will muse. 


CJXXTV. SONNET.— THE FOOT-PRINT ON THE 

SAND. 

Jo^ephui Sonlary. 

• • c ^ 

A pretty foot, — a virgin’s foot, no doubt, 

Disdainful, arched and furtive, printed clear ! 

To And this Oinderflla, far and near 
Tlie prince would have with many a wary scout 
Searched for a century. I followed out 
The marks in hojie the vision would ajipear. 

Either in pensive loveliness austere, , 

Or Avroathod with smiles, but vainly looked about. 
Tavo miles beneath the heavens, the steps to trace 
AVas j 03d id Avork, — at last a lake outspread — 

No further marks ! And not a human face ^ 

In sight ! To right or left no pathway led ! 

IJfnd Cinderella A^anished into space ? 

— The lake j)rofouT)f^ slept silent as the dead. 


C^XXA^ THE DEATH OF THE WOLF. 

Wrlim in the chateau of Jilf * ^ 
Alfred De Vigny, 

Across the large disk of the moon the clouds 
Ran like the smoke across a bonfire’s blaze ; 
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And to the farthest limits of tlio sky 
Tho woods grow dark. Wo marched, in 
Upon the humid turf, in dense low furze, 

Or higher heath, when under stunted pines 
Like those that stud tho moors, wo dimly traced 
Tho hig marks of the claws of wandering wolves 
We had already tracked. We stoj^ped and held 
Our breath to listen. Nc3ither in tho wood, 

Nor in tho plain far off, nor in the air, 

Tlio faintest sound or sigh jvas audible ; 

Only tlie distant village weathercock 
Croaked to the firmament as if it mourned ; 

For high uplifted soared above tho earth 
Tlie wind, and it grazed only with its wings 
The solitary towers anS. Aim-seen spires. 

While ancient oaks and other lofty trees, 

Tliat loaned their brows against tli^rocks below, 

Seemed wrapt in slumber peaceful and profoufid. 

Amid this silence suddenly crouched down 
Tho oldest of us, — hunters on tho search, — 

More closely to regard the sand we trod, 

For sand it was at present. Soon he rose 

And ill a low voice said, that thrilled through all, — 

For never had he been in error yet 
Dn such a subject, — that the recent marks 
Announced the steady gait and jiowcrful claws 
Of two wolves full-grown followed by two cubs. 

Wo then got ready our broad-blad^ knives 

And polished guns, and striving to conceal 

The flashing lustre of the steel that shone 

Too white in the surrounding darkness, moved 

Step after step, pushing tho boughs aside 

That stretched across our path. Three .topped, — and tlion 

While straining to find out what they had seen, 

At once I saw two blazing eyes like coals. 

And then four forms, agile, and lithe, and gaunt, 

That danced in the faint moonlight on the furze 
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Tjike joyous groyliouiids, such as oft are scon 
Claniorous around their master from the chaso 
At eve returned. Similar was their form 
And mmilar the dance ; only the wolves 
And cuhs gambolled in silonco, as thougli they folt 
Tlie noighl)ourhood of man their mortal foe. 

Tlie male stood on his feet, and farther on 
Against a tree the female wolf reclined, — 

A marble image, like the one adored 

]3y the old Homans as the lifsaven-scnt nurse 

Of* Tlomiilus and Remus demi-gods 

Wlio from her shaggy side drew nourishment. — 

A slight noise ! And the male wolf was alert, 

Ilis hooked nails buried in, the sand, ho looked 
Intent around, then judged hihiself for lost, 
lie was surprised, and all retreat cut off ! 

Then sudden springy jig forth with flaming jaws, 

3Io pounced upon the j)alj)itating throat 
Of the bold dog that rashly had drawn near : 

Nor did he loose his terrible iron grij) 

Though rapid shots traversed his heaving flanks, 
And sharp knives in his monstrous entrails plunged 
Hike lightnings crossed, and with each other clashed, 
Until faint, gasping, — dead, the strangled hound 
3 tolled at his feet. lie loft his vanquished foe 
And gazed at us. The knives still in his sides 
Rested, — both buried to their very hilts, 
lie had been well ly'gh i)inned unto the turf 
Which his blood deluged. Still, around our guns 
Menaced him, levelled ominously close, 

A sinister crescent, but he heeded not. 
lie looked at us again, and then lay down 
Ijlcking the bloo^.: besi)attered round his mouth, 

Ana deigning not to know whence death had come 
Shut his largo eyes, and died without a cry. 

2 . 

1 leaned my forehead on my empfy gun 
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Anti fell into a train of random tliouglit, 

Unwilling it may be, or unresolved 
The slio-wolf and her cubs to sacrifice. 

These three had waited for the wolf, now dead ; 
But for her cubs, I verily believe, 

The fair and sombre female had done more ! 

She never would have let him die alone. 

But to her heart her duty now was plain ! 

Her mother’s instinct told her she must save 
The offspring of her bowels with her life 
If need should bo, that she might teach them growr 
To wolf’s estate the duties of a wolf ! 

To suffer without shrinking hunger’s pangs, 

Never to enter into terms with man, 

(Such as exist bot^Te^n him and tlie tribes 
Of servile animals that bear his yoke, 

Or chase the first possosors of j^ie woods 
And rocks before him, — to obtaiu a place* 

To sleep in, and a pittance from his hand,) 

And to hold freedom dearer hir than life. 

3 . 

Alas ! I tho\ight, in despite of the name. 

Believed so groat, the lofty name of man, 

How weak Ave arc ! How abject ! — ^Ahd I felt 
A sliamc for all our race ! Life to forsake 
And all its weight of sorrows and of ills 
With dignity, mute, toucliing and sublime, 

Is known alone to animals contemned. 

% 

To see what man, their lojd, achieves on eartli 
And what he leaves untouched, inspires this thougli 
— Silence is great alone, and all the rest 
Is A^anity and Aveakness here below. — 

Ah ! I have learnt the lesson tk-^u hast taught 
Thou savage denizen of the forests Avild, 

And thy last look has entered to my iieart ; 

It said : — “ If thou canst do it, mortal, striA^o 
So that thy soul attain, through constant Ihoiiglit 
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CXXVI. 




And patient stndy, to the lofty height 
Of stoic pride that cares not for events ; 

That*height to which, horn free in pathless woods, 

I,* wiihont effort, from the first have reached. 

To groan, to cry, to seek for any aid 
Is cowardice. With energy and strength 
rorform the long and often heavy task. 

And walk in singleness of heart along 

The way whore fate has placed thee, whether smooth 

Or rough it be. Fulfil thy calling high. 

Then after that, like me* without complaint 
Suffer and die, nor care to leave a name.” 


THE MESSxlGE. 

IJr^nri IleuiP, 

To horse, my squire ! To horse and quick ! 
P>o winged like the hurricane, 
l^ly to the chateau on the plain, 

And bring mo nows for I am sick.' 

(Jlido hnid the steeds and ask a groom, 

Alt or some talk, this simi^le thing — 

Of tho two daughters of oxir king 
Who is to wed, and when, and whom ? — ■ 

And if ho tell tJjjee ; — ffis the brown, 

Come shaiq)ly back and let mo know ; 
13ut if, — the blonde, ride soft and slow, 
The moonlight’s pleasant on tho down. 

And as thou Noblest faithful squire, 

' Gret me a rope from shop or store. 

And gently enter through this door. 
And s]^eak no word, but swift retire. 
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CXXYIL SONNET.— DOWN THEEE. 

Josep/iin Soiilarij. 

In my indolent heart ever prompt is to fade 
Yesterday’s souvenir, — it leaves hardly a trace ; 

But childhood, from borders liung* with vaiioiir and shade, 
Sends back oft a sweet picture that nought can efTace. 

A landscape, — a plain sketch ; — how I love the dear glade ! 
O brown foster-sister, return, haste in thy grace. 

And bring all our treasures, — ihe flowers, sight that evade, 
And the nests of the birds, to the rock’s secret place ! 

Here’s Nera the heifer and the bull proud as Mars 
That strayed while we careless plunged in fancy’s wild maze 
And here the ripe corn-blades Uke gold spears for the wars ! 
And hero the lights mellow &f clear nights without haze. 
With thy hand in my hand, wlien we gazed at the stars. 
From the porch of the farm whore tho^earth was a-bluzo ! 


ZXVIIL SONNET.— THE DIVINE ANTITHESIS. 
J * i H Soularf/, 

Tlie knell rings sad from the belfry on high, 

But with perfume shivers as drunken the breeze ; 

Black drapes the church from the i)orch to the frieze. 
But purple and gold have transfigured the sky ; 

The procession solemn and hushed glides by, 

But swallows float joyous over the tgfos ; 

Tears fall wildly, and hearts heave like the seas, 

But pearls rainbow-hued on leaves flashing lie. 

Do ! This is the place of repose as we trust, 

Tittered are soft the prayers for the dead. 

Return earth to eartli and dust to the rfust. 

But the flowers bloom round and lift up their head 
And Nature immense is heard in each gust, 

‘ Beauty new-born springs in light freely shed.” 


19 
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NI HAINE NI AMOUE, 

Menri Heine. 

Of girls unkind, though fair and stately. 
This neighbourhood may count a score ; 
^From their hate I have suffered greatly. 

But from their love oh more, still more. 

In my brimming cup they have lately 
Their poison shed, as oft before, 
IJate-potions sometimes, aii^i then straiglitly 
Bovo-philters, that distress mo sore. 

But she whoso name I love innately, 

Wlio gave the wound tl»at struck the core, 
Moves tranquil on her way sedately, 

Nor hate, nor love, she bears or bore* 


exxx. ON THE BAEEICADR 

Victor Hugo. 

{Hulnnec Terrihle.') 

^Twas upon a barricade in tho street 
With guilty blood polluted, but made clean 
Again with pure blood, that a child of twelve 
Was seized midst mei^.^with weapons in their liands. 

‘‘ Art thou of those — Tho child said, — “ yes I am.’" 

“ Good,” said tho officer,— ‘‘ thou shalt be shot, 

Await thy tuim,” Then blinding flashes past 
And his companions fell beneath the wall. 

While ho looked om^ Permit mo that I go,” 

Thus to the officer at last he said, 

“ And to my mother in our house, give back 

Ihis watch of hers.” — “ Ah, thou wouldst lly ?” Xot sO; 
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I shall return/^ — These children of the street 
Are cowards after all. Where lodgest thou V“ 

Down there beside the fountain, — ^let me g^o, 

I shall come back ‘ monsieur le capitaine’/’ — 

Be gone thou rogue. — And the child scampered oflE. 
Clumsy deceit, — groBS cuninng of a boy J 
And all the soldiers with their captain laughed. 

And with the laughter mixed the rattle hoarse 
That issues from the throats of men that die ; 

But the laugh ceased, for sudden he returned 
Proud as Viala ; step firm, and forehead high. 

He looked a trifle pale, as on the wall 
He like the others leaned, and cried aloud — 

Do here I am.’’ 

Death l)r&SB-browed blushed with shame. 
And the stern chief of pardon gave the sign. 

I know not, child, amidst the present storm. 

This hurricane around us, that confounds 
The heroes and the bandits, good and ill. 

What urged thee to the combat, but I say. 

And boldly say, that thy soul ignorant 
Is a soul tender, lofty and sublime. 

As kind as brave, thou in the gulf’s dark depths 
Two steps couldst forward take instinctively. 

One to thy mother, one as calm to death. 

Childhood has candour, manhood has remorse ; 

And thou art not responsible for what 
Thou wert induced to execute or tr;^ 

But true and brave the child is that prefers 
To light, to life, to the bright dawn, to spring. 

To sports permitted, and to all his hopes. 

The sombre wall by which his friends .^ve died. 

Glory has kissed thy brow, — and thou so young ! 
Boy-friend, Stesichorus in antique Gfreece 
Would willingly have charged thee to defend 
Sl port of Argos. Cyn^girus would have said. 

We are two equals that each other love. ^ 
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Thou wouldst have been admitted to the rank 
Of the pure-minded GFrecian volunteers. 

By Tyrtoeis at Messena, and at Thebes 
By JEaohylus, On medals would thy name 
Have been engraved, — medals of brass or gold 
To last for ages ; and thou wouldst have been 
Of those, who when they pass, beside the wells 
Shaded by weeping willows, under skies 
Serenely blue, cause the young girl that bears 
The urn upon her shoulders, that the herd 
Of panting kine may drink tbarein by turns. 

To look round pensive,and to stand and gaze. 
And gaze again, — then sigh, and onwards move. 


CXXXI S0NN:^T— NECESSITY. 

Le Comte F, De Gramont. 

Necessity or Fate, the day when thou 
Shalt see this soul, where such dark clouds amass, 
Benounce the struggle, and in desperate pass 
For respite ask, lift up with pride thy brow. 

For then to thee a combattant shall bow 

That knows no fear, that trampled down like grass. 

From weariness might yield indeed — alas ! 

Blit cannot be unfaithful to his vow. 

Fly at such time me beloved Muse ! 

Hide my hearths ashes under thy disdain ! 

But on my hand disarmed, let fall a tear — 

So much thou canst not. Poesy, refuse 
To one, who lov^g thee ^mid grief and pain, 

Ha^ done his utmost to adore thee here. 
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CXXXII LA MBNAOEBE. 

Andre Thctiriet. 

When the house-mistress comes in sight 
Holy light 

E nters the house wherein she dwells, 

Crackle the brands, the flames rise proud, 

And more loud 
Repeats the bird his canticles. 

f 

% 

In the great orchard every bough 
Bending low 

Salutes her with its wreath of flowers ! 

On her straw roofg the ©wallows build, 

Faithful guild, 

That herald luck and sunny hours ! 

Floats in her kingdom — (one large room !) 

Soft perfume 

That to the chance-guest’s mind conveys 
This thought, — lo ! Plenty, Peace, Good- cheer. 
All are here, 

Thy lines are fall’n on i>leasant ways. 

A sober beauty, — pensive, grave. 

Such as have 

The mallow, scabious, and white rose ! 

Smooth dimpled cheeks, though somewhat pale. 
Where prevail 

The smiles that all her heart disclose ! 

Blue, like violets in a foss 

Hemmed \>U;h moss. 
Sparkle soft her innocent eyes, — 

Frame-like her bonnet adds a grace 
To a face 

As calm and pure as summer skies ! 
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Hair clieslnut, — ^hardly one may view 

There a few 

Ijight^tlireads of silver mixed between, 

Tlrin flakes of snow what eye perceives 

’Mid the leaves 
Of a vigorous tree and green ! 

She works beneath the lilac tree 

Ceaselessly, 

Her place is by the garden-gate, — 

Swiftly her needle runs aiong. 

While her song 
Swells high and rich, and yet sedate. 

And still attentive o’er nei^h^ad 

Branches spread. 

As if to shield her and to bless. 

And thick they ^iower their blossoms down 
On her gown 

To ornament her simple dress ! 


CXXXIII. TO LITTLE JEANNE. 

Victor Hugo. 

( U jLnnee Terrible.) 

A ySar old, you wGro,^tny dear, yesterday. 
Content to yourself you prattle away ; 

Opening its vague eyes in its sheltered nest 
Thus chirps the bird new-born, by winds carost. 
Joyous to feel its plumes commence to grow. 
Jeanne your mouth^is a rose-blossom in blow. 
In these big books whose pictures are your joy. 
Pictures you clutch, and sometimes too destroy. 
There are sweet verses, but nought to compare 
To your little face, — ^nothing half as fair ! 
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It dimples with smiles like a summer lake 
As I approach, my kiss wonted to take : 

Poets the greatest have never written aught 
As good, as in your eyes the budding thought. 

Oh the reverie there, strange and obscure ! 

The contemplation, like an angeFs pure ! 

J eanne, God cannot be far, since you are here. 

Ah ! You are a year old. It’s an ago, my dear. 
Charmed with all things you look fitfully grave : 

0 moment celestial of life ! — We rave 
About happiness, but happy alone 

Are those on whose path no shadow is thrown, 
YVlio when their parents they hold in their arms, 
Hold the whole world ancf feel sheltered from harms 
Your young soul from Alice your kind mother turns 
To Charles your father, and in tlionif discerns ^ 
Matter for laughter, for tears, and for dreams ; 
Their love is your all, and it sheds rainbow gleams 
O’er your horizon. Your universe, j^our heaven, 
Are in these, — one that rocks you at oven, 

And one that smiling looks on. At this hour, 

Q^he brightest of life, as light to the flower 
Is their presence to you, O blessed trust ! 

ITi youn parents you live, and this is but just. 

1 stand by humble grandsire ; not to grudge 

To be yotir playmate, your slave, or your drudge ; 
I>ut content to follow you, and hav^my part 
As one of your toys, somewhere in your heart ; 

You come and I go ; awaiting fortnight 
I hail and worship the dawn of your light. 

Your blonde brother George and you are enough 
To a heart not seared by the world’s contact rough. 

[ see your glad sports and I wish for no more, 

Vfter my numborless trials are o’er, 

Phan that your shadow should fall on my tomb 
Yhile smiling you play ’mid sunshine and bloom. 
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Ah ! Our now innocent guest, you wore Lorn 
In till Lour for L ranee most sad and forlorn, — 
l^^miiliar with terrors you played with the asp, 

You sihiled while Paris was at its last gasp, 

You murmured, dear J eanne, lik.o bees in a wood, 
lYhile slio girded her arms in wrathful mood ; 

Mid clank of the sword and roar of the gun 
It ou woke and slept, as though danger were none ; 
And when I see you, Jeanne, and when I bear 
Yom* thnid accents breaking low yet clear, 

*\Vliile 3’oiir hands glide softly over ray JicacI, 

It seems as if the cloud, charged with tempests dread, 
Trembles and flics far off with hollow moan. 

And that Grod sends down fijpm Ilis holy throne 
To the Queen of cities girdled f/ifli towers 
And I'ampai'ts from wliioh the fierce cannon lowers, 
Disahlod, and ready sink like a hark 
XJjider a s(#i heaving wildy and dark, 

clamour, and terror, and outcry wild, 

A hlossiiig of Peace, hy the hand of a child. 


PXXXIV. TTTP BPACK POINT. 

Gerard dc JS'eri'al. 

AVI locvor has looked ^ long time at the sun, 

3>nholds in the welkin, whore sj)ot tliere is none, 

A disk livid and strange, persistently float : . 

Tims young and audacious, mine eyes dared to gaze 
On Glory one instj|pt, and blind from llie blaze, 

Arc destined the black spot for ever to note. 

Since then, on all things, like a xiortont or sign ' 
Take the seal on Cain’s brow, in dark and in sliino, 
1 SCO the murk spectral, — a black oriflammo : 
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A bar to my happiness ill I may brook ! 

Ah woe ! ’Tis the eagle alone that may look 
On the Sun and on Olory, undazzled and dbim. 


OXXXV. THE HISTORY OP A SOUE. 

Eugene Manuel. 

In secret from amonj^ the throng 
God sometimes takes a soul. 

And leads her slow, through grief and wrong, 
Unswerving to her goal. 

He chooses her Be His bride. 

And gives her from His store. 

Meek tenderness and lofty ppde, 

That she may feel the more. 

He makes her poor, without a stay. 

Desiring all men’s good. 

Searching >he True, pure, pure alway, 

Dut still, misunderstood. 

Beneath a weight of pains and fears 

• He makes her often fall. 

He nourishes her with bitter tears. 

Unseen, unknown of all. 

He spreads the clouds her head above. 

He tries her hour by hour. 

From Hate she suffers and from Love, 

And owns of each the pow«>* 

Q-od’s rigour, never, never sleeps. 

She waits for peace P In vain. 

She struggles or resigned weeps. 

He strikes and strikes again. 

20 
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In beings that she loves the most. 
He wounds hor till half mad 
She wanders like a restless ghost ! 
A problem strange and sad. 

Thus stricken, reft of joy and light, 
God makes her fair and clean, 
Like an enamel hard and bright, 

A sword of temper keen. 

Subject to Adames debt below 
And every curse and pain. 

The Judge inflexible would know 
If she will staunch remain. 

Will she fight on ^gamfft every ill ? 

Brave every storm ? Stand fast 
Her lofty mission to fulfil 
With courage to the last P 

And when He sees her ever true, 
Like needle to the pole. 

Upon His work He smiles anew, — 
Thus forges God a soul. 


CXXXVI. THE DOVES. 

Thiovhile Gautier^ 

t 

On the hill-side, — ^up there, — close to the tombs, 

A straight, straight palm-tree lifts proudly its head. 
Like a warrior tall with green waving j>lumes ; 

There rest the ^hite doves when daylight has fled. 

But at the grey dawn they all quit the boughs. 

Like a collar of pearls strown over the sky 
They scatter iu air ; some wheel round the brows 
Of hills, and some rest on the cottage roofs high. 
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My soul is the tree, where roost every night, 

Wild dreams in white swarms, I may not portray. 
With tremulous wings from heaven they drop4)right 
To vanish at morn — for ever away. 


HTXXVTT PROMENADES ET INTERIEUBS. 

Frgtn^ois Coppie, 

, 1 . 

In the eve, by the hearth, how oft in solitude 
I have thought of some bird found dead, deep in the wood. 
In the winter’s rough days monotonous and sad, 

The poor deserted nests once I’esonant and glad 
Swing to the biting wincT, •neath a sky iron-grey. 

Oh many the poor birds that must then die away ! 

But when the spring-time comers, th^time of violets, 

Their skeletons we meet not to awake our regrets, 

Where in April we run, amid grass springing high ; 

Do the bii'ds hide themselves in some nook ere they die P 

• II. 

The school. The walls white, and the black benches in grade. 
Then a Christ in wood carved, that two box branches shade ; 
Tlie Sister of Mercy, a red rose in a cap. 

Keeps the school with her clear eyes, and points to a map. 

Some twenty girls lovely of the people sit round 

In their plain simple bonnets. There’s a hum of low sclind. 

O the good Sister ! O the sweet jpat^nce she shows ! 
Weariness or anger, never, never she knows ! 

A hundred times over she repeats the same thing. 

And her brow remains cloudless, her voice keeps its ring ; 

Nor cares she to note on the benches fi^lt ranged 
Where the youngest have seats, stealthy glances exchanged ; 
Eor there marches on paper spread out and on book 
A mey-bug made captive that attracts every look I 
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TO THE SWALLOW. 

Bully Prudhomme. 

Thou who canst mount up to the sky. 

Not climbing first the summits steep 
But at a bound, and who canst fly 
Down to the valley^s utmost deep ; 

Thou who canst drink, not bending low 
Beside the fount by which we kneel, 

But from the clouds] rain-freighted, slow. 
Far, far above the earth that wheel ; 

Thou who departest with the flowers. 

And with the sp^ng o^er ocean’s foam 
Eeturnest, faithful as Ibhe Hours 

To two things. Liberty and Home ; 

Ivike thee, i&y soul triumphant soars 

On dream- wings borne by worlds of light 
Like thee it stoops and skims the shores ; 

Alike our tastes, — alike our flight ! 

«- 

A nest, — and power to range at will. 

To thee are indispensable, 

I need, — as wild mine instincts still, 

Free life and love unchangeable. 


A MaTHER’S HEART. 

Louis Ratishonne, 

‘‘Poor mamma is very sick 

Make noise, my little child ! 

Not a cry, or naughty trick ! 

Doctor’s orders ” — Faint he smiled. 


All was still. Ho never spoke. 
Death came in the solemn night. 
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Dear friends wept when he awoke. 

** Can I play now P It is light. ’’ 

Pained the father turned away 

While they dressed the child in black. 
Beautiful ! He cried out gay, 

See mamma. They held him back. 

Sobbing rose papa at last. 

Took him, wondering, unto her. 

Life and breath away had past. 

O mamma ! She did not stir. 

Put me on the bed, papa ! 

Choking, he with sobs and tears. 

On the cold heart^f«iamma 

Placed the child who felt no fears. 

*‘See her — ^whose deep tendenUss , 

Nourished thee, — ^look long and well ! 
Never moro<fihall she caress. 

Kiss, or hoar, or stories toll 

9 

lie was wrong. The lifeless heart 
Soon as there was placed its joy, 

’Gan to beat, and with a start 
•Woke mamma to clasp her boy. 


:iXL. SONNET.— THE MIRACLE OF THE VIRGIN. 

Louis Ratisbonne, 

A painter young was painting blessed Mary 
Upon a scaffold, so the legend goe^ 

High sprung the dome above, a dome of faery, 

Far d6wn below the choir lay tinged with rose 
Of her rich gifts the muse had not been chary, 

He loved his art and worked without repose, 
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But sleep surprised him in an hour unwary. 

And the Bad Spirit that no pity knows 

With j dering laughter hurled him from his height. 

He woke — “Heli^, help O Virgin — And ’tis told 

Out of the canvas stretched an arm of light 

To save him. O ye ferv ent hearts be bold ! 

Sleep, — fall, — ^ye may, but never jDerieh quite, 

Your bright Ideal shall your steps uphold. 


THE SOWER. 

Victor Hugo. 

Sitting in a porchway c«^ol. 

Sunlight, I see, dying fast. 

Twilight hastens on to rule, 

Worldng^hours have well-nigh past. 

Shadows run across the lands ; 

But a sower lingers still, 

Old, in rags, ho patient stand?. 
Looking on, I feel a thrill. 

Black and high his silhouette, 
Dominates the furrows deep ! 

Now to sow the task is set. 

Soon shall come a time to reap. 

Marches heflalong the plain 
To and fro, and scatters wide 
From his hands the precious grain ; 
Muse I, as I see him stride. 

Darknesi?^ dociiens. Fades the light. 

Now his gestures to mine eyes 
Aje august ; and strange, — his height 
Seems to touch the starry skies. 
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SONNET— A DREAM. 

Sully Prudhomme, 


The fanners told me, ‘give us no command ; 

To make thy bread thine own fields cultivate 
Weavers cried out, ‘thy own cloth fabricate ;* 

And builders, ‘take this trowel in thine hand ;* 
And lone, abandoned by the human band, 
Bearing about me their relentless hate, 

I prayed to Heaven their, wrath to mitigate. 

But it sent lions on my path to stand. 

Here broke my dream. Another day had birth ; 
Hummed looms afar, fields sown appeared in ken, 
And masons mounting lac^ders, saug in mirth : 

I knew my happines?, find first felt then 
None may disi)ense with other’s help on earth, 
And from that time I learned to love all men. 


CXLHI. SONNET.— AUTUMN SUNSET. 

Leconte de Lisle. 

The wind of autumn has its course begun I 
With lamentations strange and sad adieus 
Eike* far sea-murmurs, in the avenues 
It sways the heavy branches ; these have won 
A tinge of evening’s rich vermilion. 

And balanced, shed their leaves various hues ; 

Look at these nests the birds 'no longer use ! 

And look — oh look at the departing sun ! 

Depaii: O Sun ! Light’s fountain ! Nature’s choice I 
And let thy glory like a blood-stream pure 
Flow from thy wounds, but in thy death rejoice 
Thou shalt arise again ! Thy hope is sure ! 

But for a broken heart, with potent voice 
Who shall again a lease of life procure P 
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REVERIE. 

Auguste Lacaussade. 

TelUme, O moving star, with wings of light 
That floatest in the azure of the sky. 

Where goest thou ? What goal is in thy sight P 
Wilt thou not iurl thy wings somewhere on high ? 

Tell me, O pensive moon, whom off; I mark. 
Threading the milky way the heavens disclose. 

In what strange cavern, Inminons or dark. 

Thou shalt at last, fair pilgrim, find repose P 

Tell me, O wind, that wanderest through space 
Like a poor prodigal without hearth or home. 

Is there for thee no quiet resMng^-place 
In forest brown or on the ocean-foam P 

Tell me,jO wave, tlSat with a hungry roar 
Lashest the mountains tow’ring by the deep. 

Past the horizon lino is there no shore 
Where thou shalt glide serene and fall asleep P 

• 

And thou, O heart, more wild than billow vext 
Or fretful wind whose conflicts never cease. 

Is there no spot in this world or the next 
Where thou canst find forgetfulness and peace P 


CXLV. ' I^TERIEUR. 

A ma mere. 

AndrS Theuriet. 

The parlour peaceful. In the chimney flames 
A bright fire thaftr attracts. Whistle the winds 
Outside, and on the window-sash the rain 
Beats with a noise of sobbing, wild and strange. 
Cheerful a lamp, under its green shade, bums. 
And bathes with mellow light a table large. 
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A rich vase full of after-season flowers 
Exhales a perfume vague and soft, that steals 
Like the familiar sound of some old air 
Hummed by a voice beloved that dies away. 

The father writes. The mother active, pale, 

And thoughtful, as a mother always seems, 

Covers a canvas wide with brave designs 
Of variegated colors. One may see 
Under her busy fingers as they move 
Grow by degrees the tissue shaded fine 
Of wool, red, black, orange and violet. 

At the piano, seated in the midst, 

Upon the ivory touches a young girl 
Essays a piece preferred, th^n turns and smiles. 

Her profile lightened a single ray 
Is proud, and full of noble sympathies. 

And oh so pure ! — ^An antique ca^jieo cut 
In agate ; one would say, the life-long work' 

Of some groat master. Twenty blessed spring* 
Have o’er her past. The soul of music shines 
In her clear eyes like a celestial fire, 

And her pure forehead bears the seal of heaven. 
And in bright bands her brown and silken hair 
Falls on her shoulders white and smooth as snow. 

I* 

Like a fresh wind among the willow boughs 
Her fingers on the instrument mute till now 
Modulate slowly a minuet air, 

A soft air from Don J uan, dreamy; sad. 

Yet full of passion ; the piano throbs 
As if it were a living human soul ! 

And as at last in sobs the music bursts 
The father leaves his papers and his^n 
To look at her, and the fond mother drops • 

Her needlle, drops the dainty flower sketched out 
And leans across the table ; she scarce breathes 
But silently looks on, like him entranced. 

Until her glance meets his ; then smiles break fort] 

* 21 
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And both contemplate with wet eyes the pearl. 
The richest pearl their jewel-casket holds. 

The pride of all the family, — ^the life. 

The joy and sunshine of the house, — their child. 


CXLVI. CHOIR OF SATYRS. 

TF7iile JJlysses prepares to blind the eye of Polyphemus 
with a red-hot stake, 

J, Autrran. 

^ Torment, like the lion ere its victim it seizes, 

Awaits for the giant 

YTho with the flesh of a guest his hunger appeases. 
Fierce, bloody, defianl5. ^ 

Already, the fire sparkles, and the tree in the ashes 
Becomes a la^d lover. 

Sleep that descondest, press, oh press down the eyelashes 
And seal them for ever. 

And I, avenged and freed from this cavern infernal. 
Shall worship thee daily, 

O god of my youth, blithe, golden-haired and eternal, 
With ivy decked gaily. 


CXIiVII. THE HOPE IN GOD. 

Alfred De Musset. 

There exists, it is said, a philosophy 
That needs no revelation, but unlocks 
The gates, with ease, that guard life’s mystery. 
And safely steeig^^between the dangerous rocks 
Indifference and Religion. Be it so. 

Where are these system-makers that can find 
Truth without faith P It would he worth to know. 
Powerless sophists swelled with empty wind 
What are their arguments ? What authority 
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Are they invested with ? One proudly sa;ys. 

Two principles exist for all eternity 

That war on earth, by turns each strength displays 

And triumphs o’er the other. One descries * 

Far in the solitary heavens a god 

TV^ho cares not, infinitely great and wise. 

For human altars, or for man — a clod. 

Pythagoras and Leibnitz think souls change ; 
Descartes forsakes us in the whirlwind’s breast ; 
35dontaigne enquires but •nothing can arrange ; 
Pascal his own dream fifes by fear possesst ; 

Pyrrho doubts all, and deems oiir natures blind ; 
Zeno makes us insensible ; Voltaire 
Throws down whatever stands with furious mind ; 
Spinosa leaves his subject in despair. 

Searching in vain, he sees God everywliore. 

Or deems ho sees ; the metaijhy^cian Locke 
Makes man a more machine ; at last to scare 
All thinkers and their futile efforts mock. 

And as it were the ruin to achieVe 

Of all philosophy, comes the German Kant, 

A spectre in the fogs and clouds of eve. 

Not without eloquence, but arrogant. 

He sees heaven empty, and the end of all 
Chcfos and nothingness. Oh can it be ! 

Must human science tumble thus and fall P 
Is this the fate of proud philosophy P ^ 

After five thousand years of cn^l doubt. 

After such bold and persevering toil. 

Is that the last word ! Every hope shut out 
Must speculation thus alas ! recoil ! 

Oh senseless efforts, miserable pains. 

That sought the truth in such err^ic rings ! 

Pinions we need to reach the heavenly plains. 

What is the wish, without faith’s eagle wings P 
I pity you, O speculators wise ! 

Your wounded pride and torments have I known. 
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And felt the sudden shudder and surprise 
Before the Infinite, as I stood alone ! 

Ah welfl — Together let us pray, we must, 
For •all our labours have been vain we feel, 
Or if your bodies be reduced to dust, 

Let me upon your tombs devoutly kneel. 
Come pagan sages, in all science great, 
Dreamers bygone, and dreamers of to-day, 
Prayer is a cry, — ^the cry of hope elate, 
That God may answer us, oh let us pray ! 
Our pains and efforts note 6 Holy One ! 
The rest forget, O Merciful and True ! 

If heaven be empty prayer offend can none, 
If some One hear us, may He pity too ! 


CXLVIII. MAN AND THE SEA. 

Charles Baudelaire, 

Man, in thy freedom, thou shalt love always the ocean 
As the mirror in which is reflected thy soul. 

For its infinite depths, — ^its waves in comn^otion. 

Of thy spn-it the phases, lay bare like a scroll. 

To plunge in its waters, thy bosom rejoices. 

As to clasp a dear mother rejoices a child 1 
And thy heart ceases to hear its own inner voices. 

At the sound of that voice unconquered and wild. 

O soul in the shadow tli^u ever abidest. 

Who has sounded thy depths, and who there may regard P 
And thou sea, who knows of the riches thou hidest. 

Or has seen the dread secrets of thy dark dungeon-ward P 

The same temperaments ! And yet through the ages 
Fierce, pitiless, remorseless, between you is strife ' 
Caroage, death, havoc, seem the work and the wages ! 
Eternal gladiators ! — ^Brothers grappling for life ! 
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CHRISTMAS. 

Theopfdle Gautier, 


The sky is dark, the snow descends, 

Ring bells, ring out your merriest chime ! 

Jesus is bom ; the Virgin bends 
Above Him. O the happy time ! 

No curtains bright-festooned are hung, 

To shield the Infant from the cold ; 

The spider-webs alc&ie are slung 
Upon the rafters bare and old. 

On fresh straw lies the little One, 

Not in a pal«ic% but a farm, 

And kindly oxen breathe ui^on 
His mauger-bed to keep it warm. 

t 

White wreaths of snow the roofs attire, 

And o’er them stars the blue adorn. 

And hark ! In white the angel-quire 
Sings to the shepherds, ‘‘Christ is bom.” 


O L. • SONNET— A VARITA. 

Jos^phin Soulary, 

Voluntary martyr to eternal cares. 

To bitter penury self- vowed, .he asks 
No pleasures, no kind kinsmen, nor the tasks 
That please the patriot ; and he never dares 
To use the things he has, but onward fares 
As though he had them not : a pc* man basks 
In sunshine sometimes, but the miser masks 
His day’s wants from himself ; — till unawares, 

As he. recounts and grasps one day, his gold. 

Sudden he starts to hear an unknown voice, 

“Ho, knave ! Take nothing hence, let go thy hold J 



Empty thy left hand now ! Thou oouldst rejoice 
To hea5:the orphan^s cry, — ^the widow^s sob, 

wouldst thou Death, O fool, deceive and rob 


C CLI. THE SWORD OF ANGANTTR, 

Leconte De Lisle, 

ft 

Angantyr, in his low earth-bed) pale, stiflF, and grave, 

^ Beyond reach of the moon-gleam and fierce glare of the sun^ 
With the sword in his hand, a sleep peaceful has won, 

For the fierce eagles have spar.od the flesh of the brave, 

And the heather has drunk the red Iblood that had run* 

On the black cape’s summit, where the ocean waves moan 
Stands Angaatyr’s chilli. Avenger none has been found 
For the dead who reposes beiieatli the high mound ; 

So Ilervor, her fair breasts bruised by thicket and stone. 
Disturbs the slain hero with her clamour alone. 

II 

Angantyr ! Angantyr ! ’Tis thine Ilervor who calls t 
O chief whose proud galleys ploughed the foam of the sea. 
Give thy sword irou-hilted that bright flashed, unto me, 

It rests on thy breast, but its name yet appals. 

For it was forged by the dwarfs of Ymer for thee.” 

“ My' child, my child, -^hy dost thou in darkness thus shriek 
Like a gaunt famished she-cwolf that howls by a tomb ? 

The earth and the granite press me down in this gloom ; 

My closed eyes see only an immensity bleak. 

And thy cry thrills my heart like the trumpet of doom/' 

•T'- 

“ Angantyr ! Angantyr f On this high promontory 
The tempest fierce whh’ling;, far away boars my sobs, 

An<l thy xiamo, O warxxor, irv \ho tvclvo’s TO.'u.eio tVvroha^ 

Hear me, answer me, from thy dark hed and gory. 

And break from thy prison for thy glory it robs.” 
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“ My child, O my daughter, do not trouble my dream I 
If the body is bormd, the spirit soars like a song I 
Ha ! I drink hydromel in the cup of the strong,* 

In the heaven of Valhalla my glave adds a gleam. 

But the voice of the living to the dead is a -wrong.” 

“ Angantyr ! Angantyr ! Give, oh give me thy sword ; 
Thy children save myself welter naked in blood. 

And fishes devour them in the river’s rod flood ; 

Sole escaped of thy race from the foemen’s fierce horde 
Let me wear the bright glave -that none ever withstood.” 

c 

‘‘ My child, O my child, let us remain wliat wo are, 

Befits well the distaff a young maiden’s fair hand ; 

Hence ! Depart ! liO, on thy path, the moon rises grand I 
Dor a man is the sword, sn^ the tumult of war. 

But a fight foot to foot no woman may stand.” 

Angantyr ! Angantyr I Hark ! My birth -right I claim f 

0 warrior, revile not thy ovm race in this way, " 

1 long for the murderer’s blood and the fray. 

Help mo, — or by Fonris, — perisli, perish thy name.? 

May thy bones be dragged out by the wolf as a prey 

My child, O my child, thy soul is lofty and great, 

The child of a hero must thus S23eak and thus feel, 

A-ad clean his dimmed honor till it shine like this steel. 

Take the*sword, O ray loved, and bo reckless of fate, 

Eim, avenge me, and die, where the trumjjets loud peel.” 

Angantyr lifting up the high mound of his tomb 
Dike a spectre, with eyes without .vision that stare, 

Bises up and extends forth an arm wan and bare 
Whence the sword iron-hilted, drops down in the gloom, 

And bis white teeth low mutter, — Now take it, nor spare, 

And while ho sinks slowly on the couch of the dead, 

•And recrosses his arms and earth’s glory resigns, 

^LCirvoir, Torh-timBliinig tlio stoesl and sliines. 

With her black hair wild streaming, — a phantom of dread, 
Buns, — leaps, — disappears in the fo rest’s dark lines. 
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CLII. liE CONVOI D’UNE PAUVRE FILLE. 

Auguste Bri%eux. 

When poor Louise died in her fifteenth year, 

A wood-flower killed by the wind and the rain. 

No numerous cortege followed her bier, 

A i)riost and a boy composed all the train. 

From time to time the acolyte replied 
To the prayers with responses soft and low. 

Louise was friendless, and nobody cried, 

And Louise was x^oor, so none^made a show. 

A simxde cross of box, an old, old x^all, 

This was the X)omp around her funeral bed ; 

And when the sexton bore her past the hall 
Unto the lowly dwellings of tJio *dead, 

Hardly the village from the boll could learn 
Its sweetest virgin liad rothed from earth. 

So died she liumblo. — liy the hills where fern 
Abundant grew, ^neath trees of amxfle gii’th, 

By balmy vales and cctrn-fields rich and green. 

And through the broom, at dawn of glorious day 
The convoy winded. Ax>ril, like a queen. 

In all her sx^lendour, made a x^roud disxday. 

And on the virgin bier in tenderness 

Snowed down her flowers, and bathed it with her tears ; 
The white-thorn liad x^ut on its gorgeous dress 
Of rose and white ; and levelled rays like spears 
Toud led the star-blossoms on each branch that shook. 
Full was the x^rosx^ect X)<5rfumG and song ; 

Flowers all the way, — as far as eye could look. 

And hidden birds, that warbled loud and long. 


CLIII ^ WHAT THE SWALLOWS SAY. 

Th dap It { le Ga u tier. 

Leaves not gi’een, but red and gold, 

^ Fall and dot the yellow grass. 
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Mom and eve, the wind is cold. 

Sunny days are gone, alas ! 

Showers lift bubbles on the pool, 
Peasants harvest-work dispatch^ 
Winter conies apace to rule, 

Swallows cluster on the thatch : 

Hundreds, hundreds of the race 
G athered, hold a high debate ; 

One says, — ‘‘Atherfs is my place, 
Thither shall I emigrate. 

Every year I go and build 
On the famous Parthenon, 

Thus the comiTie^hole is filled, 

Mark of an insulting gun. 

Sm3U'na suits my humblir needs 
Says a second, twittering gay, 

** Hadjis there count ambe^ beads 
Sitting in the sun’s bright ray. 

• 

In a caf(5’s little room 

Where chibouks a vapour raise, 
Floating ’mid the strange perfume 
• Turbans shall I skimming graze. ” 

Balbeck triglyphe that I love, 

Thee again, ” — says one, — I seek, 
There shall I hang sooq ab^ve 
Little ones with open beak. ” 

One cries out ; — “ Lo ! my address ! 

Rhodes, the palace of th^ knights, 
Tear by year, my nest I tress 

On the black-stone pillar heights. ” 

Says a fifth ; — ‘‘ Old age, you see, 

Weighs me down, I scarce can fly ; 
22 
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CLIV. 


Malta’s terracf!(l rock for me f 

Azuro wave and azure sky V* 

(; 

And ilie sixth ; — “ In Cairo fair 
On a lofty minaret. 

Mud hoad-qiiarters lined with hair 
Make me winter quite forget. 

At the second cataract, — ” 

Haj^s the last ; — ’mid beauties brown 

Is my nest. The place exact 

Is a granite monarch’s crown. ” 

All : “ To-morrow many miles 

File by file, wo shall have gone. 

Peaks of snow, and i)laitis,*^^and isles, 

V anish far, — ^yet on, — still on ! ” 

Twipkling bright their eyes of jet, 

Clapping wings, in bi'otlierhood,, 
Twitter thus, t]i.o swallows met 

When the rust is on the w’ood. 

All they say I understand. 

For the poet is a bird, 

Captive, broken -winged, and banned, 

Struggling still, though oft unheard, • 

Oh ! For wings, for wings, for wings ! 

As sings Puckert in his song. 

To fly witli th^ birds and the springs 
Wherever the sun shines long. 


LANDSCAPE. 
Georges La/enestre, 


On the wet plateau of the sandy shore, 

Whore green sea- weeds their own sad fate deplore, 
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Left by the tide^s forgetful wave to rot, 

When it receded murmuring from tlie spot, 

Bulls with broad dewlaps, cows in careworn pligJit, 
Heifers that startle at the curlew’s flight, 

With solemn steps, and balancing their heads, 
Dull, as reluctant to forsakg their beds 
Of straw, descend, preceded one by ono, 

By their long shadows in the risen sun ; 

Around the black reefs ranged along the creek 
The herd dispersed, kneel noiseless, docile, meek, 
And to the salt wind from the sea that blows. 

With wide dilated nostrils tinged with rose, 
Voluptuous turn largo eyes, they half unclose. 

It seems, as if the sea in pensive mood 

To rock Life’s res^ Itatli changed its manner rudc^, 

x\.nd hardly dares upon tlie silver sand 

To roll its waves except with i^umiurs bland. 

Dnwrinkled, like a forehead without care* 

It spreads in peace, and hills that rise in air 
In a horizon limpid, scattered grand, , 

Gird it in part, like a transparent band, 

A veil of azure that shall float away 
’Wlien the wind rises with the rising day. 

Opens above, the blue, blue firmament, 

WJiere large and pale but yet magnificent 
The sun is seen, — lord of eternal light ! 

Seagulls traverse his rays, in long, long flight. 

The sea and sky forgetting th^ they seal 
Snows, and fierce waves, that make the navies reel, 
Without a threat to-day, or surge, or cloud. 

Call oii each other. Well may both bo proud 
To blend the depths of their serenity, 

Symbol as each is of eternity ! 

And earth that suffers, earth that men degrade, 
Pleased with the splendour everywhere displayed, 
Seems almost, like a child surprised, to fear 
This dream of happiness may disappear 
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Too quickly from its sight. In sheltering boughs 
Birds waken and repeat their songs and vows ; 
The fishers, humming, on the steep white rook 
March two and two, and careful of their stock 
Hang upon rusty hooks their humid nets 
Whence shivering vapours rise. By rivulets 
On which the elm-trees lean, near roofs of thatch, 
A Babel of young voices, or a snatch 
From some old ballad, or sweet laughter shrill, 
Shows where the girls bleach clothes beside a mill ; 
Bough wooden shoes upon the pebbles sound ; 

Old dames with busy feet the wheel turn round ; 
And ’mid these songs of women, birds and springs, 
The murmurs of the flowers that ask for wings, 
The cides, inexpressively soft, sweet 
Of infants waking in tlxoir snug retreat. 
Half-naked, — while their mothers hang above 
Their c]’^dle-beds ft.nd utter words of love, — 

In the deep calm, and thoughtful joy, that reign, 
Sudden is heard ^long the humid plain, 

Like a voice sent from heaven with day new-born, 
To make the unknown future less forlorn, 

The low, low rustle of the ripening corn. 


THE SWAN. 

Prudhomme. 

Where like a mirror, spreads the glorious lake 
Profound and calm, behold, the swan awake 
A noiseless ripple, as serene she glides ! 

How beautiful ^he down upon her sides ! 

It seems its dazzling whiteness to have won 
From April’s snows bright-flashing in the sun ; 
But of a duller white appears the wing 
That vibrates in the mild breath of the spring. 
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Proud of its strength. Above the tangled reeds 
She lifts her neck, then plunges it, and feeds, — 
Then lengthens it upon the wave, then svtfjrves. 
Arching its outline in acanthus curves , 

Where aye the line of beauty she preserves. 
Now in her shining silver throat or breast 
Her ebon beak, half-hidden, *is at rest ; 

Now moves she under pines of sombre shade 
Where Peace and Silence have pavilions made ; 
Now winds, abandoning the herbs, her fare 
That trail behind like thick and glossy hair, — 
With languid movements, graceful, stately, slow, 
To any goal where fancy bids her go. 

The grotto where the poet loves to di^eam, 

And hoars high nijisi^riSs in evening’s gleam, 
The fount that mourns one absent or at rest 
With an eternal murmur, — please her best ; 
Here, while she moves or lingeOs by the hour, 
Percliance a willow leaf, or faded flower. 

Drops on her shoulder in the sljadow dim ; 
Sometimes from woods obscure, away to swiih 
She feels a pLsasure, — ^thon superb and grand 
She rides into the open, — far from land ; 

Her own white purity better to admire 
She chooses just the spot that seems on fire 
Beneath the sun’s fierce, rod, and blinding rays. 
There, incandescent, like a ship she sways. 

Then, when the water’s edge no more is seen 
At twilight’s witching hour, afcd all between 
Are spectral vapours, lines confused, and shapes 
Chaotic, and in black the blue sky drapes, 

Save in one point of the horizon, whence 
Shoots forth a long, long streak red intense ; 
Then, when no reeds, no waterlilies stir, 

And birds commence their songs upon the fir 
Far, far away, and glow-worms light tlieir spark 
Beneath the moon just rising in the dark; 
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Then, when the lake more deep, more sombre, shows 
A sky beneath, dark-violet, where glows 
The i^ilky way, the splendor of each star, 

Ap.d all that meets the gaze above, — afar ; 

Like a bright silver vase ’mid diamonds strown, 

With her head buried in her wings, — alone, 

She sleeps, between' two firmaments dim-seen, 

A queen of beauty, — Nature’s chosen queen. 


NIGHT. 

JE, de Girardm. 

( Dolidiine Gay. ) 

This is the hom\ The veil is rent 
That hides my sorrows in the day ; 

Ojiens my heart. Night-flowers their scent 
Thus open at the first star’s ray. 

0 Night, Night lovely and profound ! 

Thou know’st if worthy be of faith, 

The judgments rash with which men hound 
A stricken hind that bloods to death. 

Thou know’st tho secret of my life ! 

Tlie courage gay to do and daro, 

Tlio seeming calmness, — ^hides no strife, 

^ ’Tis an accoptanco of despair ! 

f 

For thee, I am myself again, 

No more hypocrisy or guile ! 

1 live, I love, I suffer x^ain. 

My sadness wears not e’en a smile. 

No more the rose and lily crown ! 

My brow resumes its mourning wreath ; 
Weary my throbbing head hangs down. 
Tumbles the jiride assumed, beneath. 
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My tears, long time, too long, held back, 
Force through my fingers and intrude, 

Like fountains that create a track 
Through the dead branches in a wood. 

After a day of hard constraint, 

Of folly and of vanity. 

To languish without any feint, 

Seems sweet to my humanity. 

Oh ! There’s a bitter alway 
In liberty to bear our pangs, 

And yield ourselves, a willing prey 

To sorrow’s torturing deatliful fangs. 

A bitter joy, to draiiT the spring 
Of tears unto the lowest drop, 

Vanquished, from fierce d<^i)air to wring 

Its last word or its final sob. 

For then, oh then, the glutted grief 
Leaves a vague rest to hearts it shook, 

From life no 'more we seek relief 
But to the Ideal only look. 

We wheel in space, we float, wo swim, 

B;^ Evenings’s Sjurit rendered free, 

Wo change to fleeting shadows dim 
That hover in immensity. 

From deatli delivers and from^hame 
Tliis freedom with resistless force ; 

We bear on earth no more a name, 

Wo dream all dreams without remorse. 

Nothing of this deceiving earth, 

Nor .bonds, nor laws, nor griefs remain, 

The sotd receives a second birth 
And feels no more Imposture’s pain. 
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Like a celestial butterfly 

Its own flower it can blameless choose. 

It r^sserts its natm*e high, 

And shakes off exile^s slime and ooze. 

O Night — ^the sombre and the bright 
In thee I find all, All in sooth, 

For thou unitest gloom with light 
And weddest Mystery with Truth, 

But peace f The cold winds whistle oleaiv 
The east reveals a streaff of grey, 

Adieu, — ^adieu, O thoughts sincere, 

And welcome lies. Here comes the day ! 


CLVII. 


ROMANCE. 


^hateaubriand. 

Sweet, Oh sweet, is thy memory 
My birth-place hid in greenery ! 

My sister, how the days seemed fair 
When we ^ 

First breathed of France the liberal air 
Down there ! 


Dost thou like me remember clear. 

How oft while we the hearth stood near. 
Our mother clasped us, nothing loth. 

My dear ? 

And we her hair, with answering troth 
Kissed both P 

Dost thou remember, proud and hoar 
The chateai^ by the river Dore, 

And fairer still, the turret high 
Of More, 

Whence bells proclaimed to earth and sky 
Day nigh? 
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Dost thou remember too the lake 
Whose calm tlie swallows skimmed to break, 
While reeds by zephyrs wooed and won 
Would shake, 

And sank, his course of glory done, 

The sun ? 

Oh, who shall give me Helen back! 

The great oak and the mountain-track ; — 
Though sorrow hang the passing day 
In black,5 — 

One landscape shall rich hues array 
For aye ! 


CLYIII DANTE. 

A uguste Barhier^ 

Dante, old Gibelin ! when I see only in passing 
The plaster white and dull of this masl^ so puissant 
Theft Art has bequeathed us of thy features majestic, 

I cannot help feeling a slight shudder O poet ! 

So strongly the hand of genius and that of misfortune 
Have imprinted upon them the dark seal of sorrow. 

Tinder the narrow cap that on thine ears closely presses, 

,Is it Time’s*mark, or the furrow of thought and of vigils 
That traverses thy forehead with laborious indenture ? 

Was it in fields of exile in thy dark degradation 
That thy mouth closed thus tightly, as Ifter deep curses ? 
Thy last thought, is it in this smile sinister apjparent ? 

The smile that Death on thy lips has nailed with his fingers. 
Ah ! Disdain suits well the mouth of a man such as Dante, 
For the daylight dawned on him in a citj^nost ardent. 

And his natal pavement was made of fiint and of gravel. 
That tore a long time the soles of his feet ever restless. 
Dante, saw liEe us, daily, human passions in conflict 
Holl around him with fortunes strange, sudden, and diverse ; 
He saw the citizens cut each other’s throats in madness j , 

* 23 
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The parties crushed, spring up again one after another ; 

He beheld qp the scaffold the torch applied to the victims ; 

He saw^during thirty years pass of crime the wild surges ; 

And the word ‘ Fatherland’ flung to the winds of all quarters 
Without profit for the people or the cause of fair freedom. 

0 Dante Alighieri of Florence I Poet immortal ! 

1 understand to-day, thy sufferings poignant and deathful ! 

0 lover of Beatrice, — ^to exile condemned from thy country, 

1 understand that eye hollow, and that gaunt forehead wrinkled. 
The disgust of the things of this world, the terrible heartache 
Endless, — ^the hatred profound and all but eternal, 

That in whipping up thy humours made thee atrocious, 

And flooded thy pen and thy heart with bitterness savage. 

Thus, after the manners of tliy town, manners long vanished, 
Artist, thou paintedst a canvas ifiat holds us still spell-bound, 

A picture of perversity, — of the loosed human passions, 

With such energy, sii<^ grandeur, such truth, and such courage. 
That little ckildren who saw thee by day in Eavenna, 

Traversing some plain lonely, or some street in the distance, 
Cried out in contemplating thy brow livid and clouded, • 

^ Lo ! Lo ! The man that conies back from the regions infernal. ’ 


CLIX, THE WILLOWS. 

Nicolas Martin, 

I love the willow’s mossy trunk, 

That bends beside the river ! 

Sprays veil its shoulders rough and shrunk 
And o’er the waters quiver. 

Ai'id it looks, and gaunt, and stark. 

As s^.r'^nt it forward presses. 

Time hardens into scales its bark 

But crowns its brow with tresses. 

Upon its mosses taking root 

Green herb and blossom ruddy 
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A picture form, as up they shoot, 

That painters long might study. 

Neglected, frail of frame, deep-scarred, 

It typifies the poet ! 

A dream of spring both love to guard 
And each is proud to show it. 

In childhood’s days of joy intense 
0 willow old and hoary ! 

How oft thy twigs through hedge and fence 
I’ve gathered in their glory. 

How oft the bark with fingers light 
In Flanders’ towns medieval, 

I’ve shaped to fli*tQp that shepherds might 
Have used in times primeval. 

There, willow-slips the gard^ green 
Enclose and keep in order, 

And for the fields of flax and bean 
They make a simple bordeft 

On willow frunks in summer still 
The birds delight to warble ; 

And when the snows their hollows fill 

• Those trunks seem Parian marble. 

When axes wound the withered shoots 
In autumn’s groves decaying, 

Alone the owl amid them h%)t8 
The chidren’s hearts afiraying. 

But oh, — ^in spring when leaf and bud 
Press forth to new expansion. 

And colours bright all quartefl'stud. 

The birds find back their mansion. 

• 

Nor birds alone, — for, generous trees 
Not niggard in bestowing ! 
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To all are free yoiir treasuries, 

A.l>uiiclaut aud. o’erflowiug. 

o 

The cliild tliat wants a pliant twig^ 

To weave a tiny basket. 

The wren that wants for seat a sprig. 

Not even have to ask it. 

The traveller that the shade would gain 
May here repose securely. 

The steed, when hungry* may attain 
The crisp new foliage surely. 

I love the willow’^s mossy trunk 

That bends beside the river ! 

♦ 

Sprays veil its shoulders rofig^ and shrunk 
And o^er the waters quiver. 


CLX. ON THE DEATH OF HIS DAUGHTER. 

Victor Hugo. 

Oh, I was wild like a madman at first, 

Three days I wept bitter tears and accurst , 

0 those whom God of your hope hath bereft ! 
Fathers and mothers like me lonely left ! 
liave ye felt what l^felt, and known it all ? 

And longed to dash your heads on the wall ? 
Have ye been like me in open revolt. 

And defied the Hand that had hurled the bolt ? 

1 could not believe at all in the thing, 

I gazed, and I gtSed, for a light to spring. 

Do6s God permit such misfortunes, nor care 
That our souls be filled with utter despair ? 

It seemed as*' the whole^^were a frightful dream. 
She could not have left mo thus like a gleam ; 
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Ha ! That is her laughter in the next room ! 

Oh no, she cannot be dead in the tomb. 

There shall she enter, — come here by this door. 

And her step shall be music to me as before. 

Oh f How oft have I said, — silence, — she speaks. 
Hold, — ’tis her hand on the key, and it creaks. 

Wait — she comes ! — I must hear, — leave me, — go out, 
Yor she is in this mansion, somewhere without doubt. 


CLXI. THE DREAM OF LUCRETIA. 

Fr9}ffois Ponsard, 

I dreamt I entered in a sacred ^mple 
Amidst a crowd. It might be said that Rome 
Pressed to this single spot to its last man. 

And that to give access to all thft throng, 

The human wave that ever, ever grew, 

The temple- walls went on enlarging still. 

Then, imto Romulus our common sire 
To render him propitious to the land 
The JQ/uirinal Priest prepared to sacrifice. 

The chosen victim by the altar stood. 

Its stin already strown with fiour and salt ; 
Wine from the vase was sprinkled on the front 
Where have their base the formidable horns ; 
And the Priest uttered in his solemn voice 
The prayer : — “ O &od Quirinus, we entreat 
Of these libations thine acceptance. Ghrant 
That. Rome amongst the nations BS ‘supreme.’’ 
He ceased, and silence reigned in that vast hall. 
Shivered, in expectation every soul : 

When suddenly a strudent voice was heard 
At which the temple trembled, as with fear. 
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Far, far from me these offerings ! Shall I drink 
The blood of beasts ? I long for human blood. 

The pure blood of a woman must be shed. 

Then shall your prayers be heard, and Rome be great. 
Thus spake the god, — and in that very time 
Vanished the victim, ir some way unknown, 

And on the altar I, — found myself 
Stretched in its place, awaiting for the axe 
Suspended. There I lay, with blanching cheek 
Paler and paler as the minutes passed, 

Until a pillar opening, out there came 
A deadly serpent. Crawling it advanced 
Drawing along the flags its glittering rings 
Proud of their rich resplendence, moving slow, 

And slower still, as certain of^ife prey. 

It neared, — it rose, — and on my body frail 
Coiled its chill, sliiy.y, almost frozen length. 

My hair stood up with fright, my flesh 
Crept with the horror of that humid clasp, 

My voice was stradgled in my arid throat, 

I tried to fly, I could not even move, 

Fixed with wild terror and deep loaihing there. 
Spell-bound and fascinated. Like an arm 
Of flexile iron winding round and round 
The hideous monster wrapt me in its folds, , ^ 

Tightening its g^asp obdurate, more and more ; 

^hen raised its head, from whence a fiery tongue 
Keen as a glave, l^e lightning darted forth. 

It fixed its eyes like torches, on my eyes, 

It breathed upon my face an odour strange, 

An odour of the tomb. The fiery tongue 
Tasting in hope beforehand hiunan blood 
Ran o’er my frisSne still motionless and cold 
Meditating the deadly wound. — ^Then came 
A rush of darkness, and I saw no more 

Nor felt I aught My torturer had fled 

Leaving a sword deep-buried in my heart. 
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And wonder new ! The rapid streaming drops 
That from the wound fell down upon the stones, 
Gave birth in falling to battalions armed, «• 

More close than on the furrows serried corn, , 

More numerous than the desert’s endless sands, 

And all the corabattants had an air superb 
And carried for their ensigns, not the rods 
Knotted together, but tall brazen pikes 
Surmounted with an eagle each of gold. 

That menaced South a^d East and West and North. 
At last, I starting woke and sat upright 
Full of my frightful dream, so full indeed, 

That I believed X felt within my heart 
The sharp cold of the glave deep-buried still. 


CLXII. SONNET.— THE l^EENEES. 

Du Bartas. 

Frenchman ! S<;op there, nor pass that open plain 
Girdled with rocks by Nature, on one side, 

Cut by the A^riege with its rushing tide, 

And dowered with beauty like a queen to reign. 

What thou beholdest is no mountain-chain, 

That, is Bri&reus, towering up in pride 

To guard the vale and sharply to divide 

Spain from fair France, and Fr^ce from swarthy ISpain, 

To each he tenders a fraternal hand. 

And bears old Atlas’ load upon his head ; 

His feet on two seas planted, mark him stand ! 

His dark looks are the forests over-spread ; 

His ribs the rooks ; his sweat thefiVers grand ; 

The fabled son of Ccelus is not dead. 
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CLXIIL LES HUBLEUES. 

Leconte de Lisle. 

f 

The sun iu the billows had extinguished its flame, 

Under mountains fog-covered, slept peaceful the town. 

On the huge boulders, washed by a foam-cloud, low down, 
Dashed the ocean in thunder its power to proclaim. 

Night multiplied the long hollow tumult of sound ! 

Not a star shone forth in the immenuty blue, 

Only a moon mournful, its cloud^bars breaking through, 
Like a pale lamp, swung sad in the welkin profoimd. 

Silent globe with a sign on its forehead of wrath ! 

Debris of a world dead, flung at hazard in space ! 

• ■ 

It shed from its orb frozen of faint light a trace 
Sepulchral, on the South Ocean’s limitless path. 

Afar, towards the north, where the vapours hung deep, 
Africa, sheltering herself in the night’s sombre bands, 

Her gaunt lions famished* on the smoking dull sands. 

And her herds of elephants, by lakes Ixdled to sleep. 

On the shores arid, amid insalubrious smells 
Of bones of oxen and steeds all scattered about, 

Lean dogs, here and there, lengthened their fierce muzzles out 
And joined in lugubrious demoniac yells. 

The tail in a circle concealed under the form. 

The eyes wide dilated, the^feet febrile, they stood, 

Or crouched down as they^ howled in that drear solitude. 
While o’er them a shudder swept at times like a storm. 

The sea-foam, in showers, glued to their spines and their hips 
Long tangles, and made salient the vertebres bare. 

And when the waves to attack them hounded in air 
Their white teeth gnashed under their red slavering lips. 

In the gleams faint and ghastly of the moon on her range, 
What an anguish unknown by the billows dim-seen, 
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Made a soul sliriek and lament in your figures unclean, 

Why howled you thus, spectres, frighted, frightful and strange f 

I know not ; but 0 dogs that howled wild on the sliore ! 
Though suns after suns, in the seas, since, have been cast, 

I hear still resounding from the depths of my past 
Your cry of despair, and it shall ring evermore. 

CLXIV. AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Victor Hugo. 

My sire, the hero with ffle smile so soft, 

And a big trooper, his companion oft. 

Whom he loved greatly for his coiyago high 
And strength and stature, as the night drew high 
Rode out together. The battle was done. 

•The dead strewed the field. Long*sunk was th^ sun. 

It seemed in the darlmess a sound they heard, 

A feeble moan or some half-uttered word. 

’Twas a Spaniard from the army in flight 
Who had crawled to the road after the fight ; 

Shattered and livid and more than half dead. 

Rattled his throat as quite faintly he said ; — 

Water — water to drink, for pity^s sake ! 

Oh — a drop of water my tliirst to jjake!’’ 

And my fatlier moved at these words heart-wrung, 

The gourd of rum at his saddle that hung 
To the trooper handed, who sharp down sprung. 

Let him drink his fill,’’ — cried my father ; — and ran 
The trooper to the sorely wounded mlTn, 

A sort of Moor, swarthy, bloody, and grim ; — 

But soon •as the trooper had bent o’er him 
Ho seized a j^istol, turned fiercely about 
And aimed at my father’s head with a shout. 

. 24 
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Tlie ball passed so iioai- tliat its whistling sound 
He heard, w]iile his cap fell pierced to tlie ground^ 
And his» steed reared ba(3k wifli toiror agliast, — 

“ Give him the di'ink, cried my father, and past. 
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X/aid by cap and sweej^tg vest, 

Ere thou sinkest to repose, 

At the hour when half at rest 
uFolds tliyt’soul as folds a rose ; 

When sweet Sleej), the sovereign mild 
Peace to all the hotise has brought, 

Pepita, ray cliarraing cliild, 

What, oh what is then tliy thought P 

Who knows ! Haply drearacst thou 
Of some lady doomed to sigh ; 

All that Hope a truth deems now,. 

All that Truth shall i)rove — a lie. 

Haply of tTioso mountains grand 
That produce, alas ! but mice, 

Castles in Spain, — a prince’s hand. 
Bonbons, loA^ers, or creani-ice. 

Haply ol’ soft whispers breathed 
’Mid the mazes of a ball, 

Ilobes, or flowers, or hair eiiwi’eathed. 
Me, — or nothing, dear, at ail. 


TO PEPA. 

jLlfred de Musset. 

Pepa, when the night has come 

And mamma has 'bid ‘ good- night, ^ 
By thy light, half-clad and dumb. 

As thou kneelest, out of sight ; 
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CONCLUDING SONNET. 

Jl mon Pkre. 

The flowers look loveliest in their native soil 
Amid their kindred branches ; plucked, they fade. 
And lose the colours Nature on them laid. 

Though bound in with assiduous toil. 

Pleasant it was, afar from all turmoil. 

To wander through the valley, now in shade 
And now in simshine, where th^e blossoms made 
A Paradise, and gather in my spoil. 

But better than myself no man can know 
How tarnished have become their tender hues* 

E^en in the gaiihering, and how dimmed their glow ! 
Wouldst thou again new life in them infuse. 

Thou who hast seen them where they brightly blow ? 
Ask Memory, She shall help my stammering Muse. 




’notes. 




NOTES, 


I. The sleep of the condor. Leconte de Lisle the jauthor 
of this piece is a creole bom in the Mauritius. A notice of 
his works by the writer of these pages will be found in t]i% 
Bengal Magazine, edited by the Bev. Lai Behari Day, for the 
month of December 1874. 

% 

II. Sonnet. Lo comte F. de Oramont is one of the host 
of the modern poets of France. He has written many soniflets 
in Italian. 

III. The peasant^^d ‘lemma. This piece will be fennel 
in the popular collection called La Lyre Francahe by Gustave 
Masson. 

IV. The young captive. Tip heroine of this well-known 

poem by Andre Chenier, wlio was himself n, victim of the 
Bevolution, was the beautiful Aimee de Coli. ay, Duchess de 
Fleury. • 

V. Sonnet. • This sonnet by Felix Arvers has been praised 
by the highest aiUhorities, amongst others by Sainte-Beuve 
and Jules Janin, for its grace, delicacy and passion. It is far 
superior to the other pieces of Arvers which rarely rise above 
mediocrity. 

Vr. Apres le coup d'e!:at. Most readers know that Victor 
Hugo, perhaps the greatest of living poets, retired f^m France 
after the notorious coup cVetat di Napoleon HI, and fhat he 
now resides under the flag of England in the little island of 
J ersey . 

VII. Lines. See the"preceding note. 

VIII. Sonnet. — The two processions. Josephin Soulary’s 
sonnets are among the best in theTianguago. Tliey are elabo- 
rated vdth great care. Each is a pastoral picture, or a little 
drama of exquisite beauty. He has been called and deservedly 
the Petrarch of France. 
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IX. The emigration of Pleasure. This piece ivill be 
found in Gustave Masson La Lyre Ft*ancaise. 

X. My vodStion, This song was a great favourite of 
Thackeray. •The reader may perhaps remember his reference 
to it in his lecture on Goldsmith, and his quotation of the open- 
ing lines as peculiarly applicable to that poet ; — 

^‘Jet4 sur cette boule, 

Laid, chetif, et souffrant ; 

Etouffe dans la foule, 

Fauto d’etre assez gi^nd ; 

Une plainte touchante 
Do ma bouche sortit ; 

Lo bon Dieu me dit : Chant o, 

Ohante, pauvre petit 

XI. Beranger to the Academy. In reference to the expres- 
sions “ fiddler” and low-Jborn” in the first stanza of this poem, 
it is necessary to remombef ’ that Beranger claimed them him- 
self, — menetrier, ” and ‘‘ vilain et tres-vilain. ” About the 
first, the words of Lamartme are worthy to be quoted, — ‘‘ le 
m6n<5trior dont chaque coup d’archet avait pour cordes les 
coours de trente-six millions d’hommes exaltes»ou attendris,” — 

‘‘ the fiddler whose fiddle-stick had for chords the heart-strings 
of thirty-six millions of men exalted or melted and about the 
second, Beranger’s own lines are worthy to be committed to 
memory. 

‘‘ He quoi ! J’apprends que I’on critique 
Le^ dr qui precede mon nom, 

Etes-vous do noblesst! antique ? 

Moi noble ! Oh ! vraiment, messieurs, non. 

Non, d’aucune che valeric 
Jo n’ai le brevet sur velin, 

Je ne sais (pi’aimcf ma patrie — 

Jo s\iis vilaiii et tms- vilain. ” 

XII. Epigram. — Against La Bniyere. Joan de La ,Bruyere 
— the author of the Caracteres. 

XIII. The sleeping beauty. See note to piece No. LXI. 
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XIV. Sonnet. Lu'4 — a small toTVTi in llio Department 
of Maine et Loire ” is the birthplace of DiyjPellay who was 
the author of a collection of small pieces called Jjes Regrets 
which have obtained for him the surname of the French Ovid.’.^ 

XV. Epigram. — Against Maupou. The aiitlior of this epi- 
gram is not known. 

XVI. Sonnet. Paul Soarron is called b^’’ M. Gustave 
Masson the Homer of grotesque literature. His infirmitio^ 
authorised him to call himself un nreronrri des miscres hum (dues 
He was tlie first husband of Madame Maintenon. 

XVII. To a certain mai’chionoss. There is a story not 
very well authenticated, regarding this piece wliicli is i)erha]is 
worth mention. In the salon of the Ducliess do Bouillon a 
young lady once smilin^jj]^ -^sked amidst a shower of pleasant- 
ries, — what is the plant that best adorns ruins ? Madame do 
Motto ville, tlio celebrated ani harass of the Memoirs, and a 
friend of Corneille, had ivy in he# Jiair, and all eyes turned 
naturally towards lier. Tlioroupoin Corneille, wlio was present, 
wrote the versos on behalf, and as^it wore in rhe place of his 
fi’iend, and gave them to the young lady on the spot. 

XVIII. The ^^oung girl. Cliarlos Nodier was born at 
Besancon in 178-3 afid died in 1814. His strength lay in proso 
more than in poetry. His stories are cliarming, and remind ono 
vrjry much of Wasliington Irving. TTis “Souvenirs’^ also are 
very interesting. A very graphic account of Iiis life and works 
has been, given by Alexander Dumas who was a personal friend 
of his. Nodier travelled in England and Scotland #and some 
verses addressed by him to Sir %Valtor Scott after a visit, 
will be found in ono of the eaxdicr numbers of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

XIX. The lost path. Andr^ Lemoyne was born at St. 
Joan-d’ Angely about 1823. Honorable and independent” — 
says a French critic, — “as well as discreet and modest, his 
life flows in the midst of his family and his friends in the prac- 
tice of duty and the worship of his art.” Admitted as a 
barrister, ho renounced practice and contented himself with an < 
employment in the well-known house of M. Didot. ''T.emoyno 
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has not written much, but what little he has written is worthy 
of high praise^ Besides the piece we translate here, there arc 
others whigh may be read with pleasure, and amongst these 
.we may name “ Ecce Homo ” and “ Uae larnie de Dante.” 

XX. The oxen. Pieire Dupont is the poet of the sorrows 
and joys of the poor. Ho is not a scholar, and there is not 
much art in his poetry, but he has great natural gifts which 

^compensate for all his deficiencies. His “ Chant des ouvriers ” 
has long been popular, and if the reader reads French at all, he 
must have come across — 

“ Mai vetus, loges dans des trous, 

Sons les oombles, dans les decombres. 

Nous vivons aveo les hiboux 
Et les larrons amis des omb^^QS^: 

Cependant notre sang vermeil 
Coule impetueux dans nos veines ; 

Nous nous plairiocs ati grand soleil, 

Et sous les rameaux verts des chines 

XXI. Colinette. Very sweet in the original. Author un- 

known. The piece will be found in Gustave Masson’s ‘‘ Ca 
Lyre Erancaise.” r, 

XXII. The poet’s apology for his short poems. Nicolas 
Martin is deeply imbued with the grand poetry of Germany. 
He was born at Bonn, and his mother was a German lady, -•-a 
sister of the poet Karl Simrock the learned translator* into mo- 
dern language of the old and magnificent Nibelungon, which 
Victor Kugo considers to he one of the three great epics of the 
world, — the other two beu.g the Mahahharatha and the Rama- 
yana. M. Martin’s landscapes are very beautiful, and his Ger- 
man leanings have not spoiled his French at all. It is very 
clear and idiomatic, and as a French ciitic has observed, it 
proves ‘‘ qu’il est bien des notres — un vrai fils de la France.” 

XXIIJ. Young and old. See the preceding note. 

XXIV. The Grand Pint. M. A de Oh^tillon is a painter - 
as well as a poet, a fact which a careful reader of his poetry 
would perhaps discover without being told. A beautiful por- 
trait of M. Victor Hugo holding between his knees his two 
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Bons in the blouse of schoolboys, which appeared in the Salon 
of the Louvre in 1836 obtained the artist a celebrity which he 
had long before merited. In the sale of Victor Hugo’s house 
and furniture in 1852, another picture of his, allegorically re- 
presenting the slumber of the poet, drew considerable attention , 
His intimacy with the poets, especially with Victor Hugo 
and*Th(5ophile Gautier, insensibly led him to write, — and after- 
wards to collect his pieces in a volume, thin, but of great moriti% 
Of the piece we give here, his friend Theophile Gautier says — 
*‘Son auberge de la Grande Pinte entre autres vaut, par ses tons 
roux, sa ohaude couleur enfumee, un cabaret d’ Ostade.” 

XXV, Romance of Nina. Charles Guillaume Etien^ie 
was one of Napolk)n’s followers. The piece we give here has 
enjoyed a high reputeit^^^ — ^but a translation cannot do it 
justice. 

XXVT. Dormez — ^Dormez. The readers of Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair will remember this pie^. Its chief charm is in its 
music ; the words are commonplace. 

XXVII. The butterfly. Like Charles Nodier’s, Xavier 
Be Maistre’s strength lay in his prose ; he wrote little in the 
form of verse. M%dame Cottin in her Exiles of Siberia quite 
spoiled the original and beautiful story of De Maistre. Of the 
piece given here, we may mention, that it liad been translated 
into Russian, then retranslated into French verse by one of the 
Secretaries to the Russian Embassy, who did not know its origin. 
The fall of the leaves by Millevoye had a similar destiny. 

XXVIII. On the first page of an album belonging to his 
friend Auguste Bressier. Emile ^eschamps like his brother 
Antoni Deschamps has paid much attention to foreign literature. 
His translations from Goethe and Schiller, — ^La Cloche, La 
Fiancee de Oorinthe, Le Roi de Thule, may stand side by side 
with the admirable originals, and his imitations of the Spanish 
Ballads are as good as those of Mr iScHvhart. As an original 
writer he belongs to the Romantic school founded by* Lamartine 
and Hugd. His complimentary verses in the album of Auguste 
Bressier, which we give here, are generally considered very ^ 
happy. ^ 
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(imvo-i\iggor. Sec nolo to piece No.YlII 
1 u . CiiUard do Nerval liad a sad history and 

a mcduncholy end. His tasto.s led him toward.s tho legendary 
the mysterious, and the su].eruatura], and G.n-maa literature^ 
Iiad, as a consequence, a fascination for him. Ho translated tlie 


Paust of Goethe and the hnUads of Burger and of Koernor. 
Ho knew Hebrew and Sanscrit well, and has left us some tmns- 
^lations from Calidasa and Solomon. To the modem school of 
French poetry he did not take kindly. Ho called Lamartine a 
Lakisto ’’ — of the Lake school of 'English poetry, and Victor 
H.ugo — un Espagnol.’^ Still, ho was in some respects in ad- 
vice of the modem school, for he wanted to dispense with 
rhyme in poetry, — at which the greatest innovators in French 
versification stood aghast ! The sonnets he composed 

in the last years of his life (obscure to any one who has not tho 
key ) are very beautiful, ^^Their obscurity, says Th^ophile 
Gautier, ^fis illtimined by sifdden starts, like an idol constellated 
with carbuncles and rubies in the dark shadow of a crypt.^^ 
XXXI. The maiden and tho ringdove. In one of her 
recent volumels Madame Valmore has the following motto od 
the title page — , 

Prisonniere en ce livre une ame est renferm^e,^^ 

Tho line contains the secret of her success. Her soul is in 
her book. She writes from the heart. The music of her versus 
is very attractive. Charles Baudelaire compares her poems to 
“im simple jardin anglais romantiquo ot romanesque’^— and sets 
forth his i^ustration in the following terms — ‘‘ Des massifs do 
flours y repr^sentont les aJrKjndantes expressions du sentiment. 
Des ^tangs, limpides et immobiles, qui r^fl^chissent toutes choses 
s’appuyant ^ Tenvers sur la vofite renvers^e des cieux, figurent 
la profondo resignation touto parsem^o de souvenirs. Itien ne 
manque d ce charmant jardin d’un autre age : ni quelques 
mines gothiques se cachaht dans un lieu agreste, ni le mausol^e 
inconnu qui, an detour d’une all^e, surprend notre ame et lui „ 
commando de penser d I’etemite. Des allies sinheusos et 
ombragees aboutissent A des horizons subits. Ainsi la pens^o 
du poete, /lapres avoir suivi de capricieux meandres, debouehe 
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sur les vastos porspcctivos du passo ou do Tavonir ; maie cos 
dels sent trop vastes pour etre gencralemout piijg, et la tciupc*- 
raturo du climat trop cliaiido pour ii’y pas amassor^dos orages. 
Lc promenoui’ on coutomplant ces otonduos voilees do douil, 
sent monter a sos yeux los pleurs do Fliystorio, Jnjstcrical tears. 
I^es flours so penchont vaiiicues, et les oiseaiix no parloiit qii’a 
voix fcassG. Apres un (5clair precurseur, un coup do tonnerro a 
retenti : e’est roxplosion lyriquo : cnlin un dedugo inovitablo 1 
de larmes rend a toutos ces chosos, prostroes, souffrautos ot 
decouragoes, la fraicliour et la* solidito d’uno nouvollo jeuuesse/^ 

XXXII. Morning serenade. It would bo absurd to make any 
comment on Victor Hugo in a short note at the end of a book. 
Ilis name is among the great ones of the earth. With Shakes- 
pear, Milton, Byron, Q-oiti^y Sohlllor, and thereat, his place has 
long been marked in the Valhalla of the poets. Sings England’s 
latest poet, — a poet indeed, spite of his many serious aberrations. 

f 

Thou art chief of us, and lord ; 

Thy song is as a sword 

Keen-edged and scented in the^blado from flowers ; 

Thou arl^lord and king ; but wo 
Lift younger'eyes and see 
Loss of high hope, less light on wandering horns ; 

Hours that have borne men down so long, 

Se6n the right fail, and watched uplift tlie wrong.” 

XXXlII. Chanson, See preceding note. 

XXXIV. The memories of the people. In spi^ of Be- 
ranger’s coarseness, it is imposeiblo to deny him the title of a 
true poet — a poet of the people. The piece hero given, tliose 
entitled, Le vieux caporal, Jeanne la Eousso, Lo Eoi d’Yvetot, 
and a hundred others, will always retain their hold on the public 
mind. See note to^'piece no XI. 

XXXV, The loaf. The oak alluded to in this ^oem was 
Napoleon Xyf whom to the last the poet was a faithful adherent. 
We append a translation of this piece by Lord Macaulay, taken 
from his Miscellaneous Writings, 
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Thou poor leaf, so sear and frail, 

Sgprt of every wanton gale, 

Whence and whither dost thou fly, 

Through this bleak autumnal sky P 
On a noble oak I grow, 

Green, and broad, and fair to view ; 

But the Monarch of the shade 
By the tempest low was laid. 

From that time I wander o’er 
Wood, and valley, hill, and moor, 

Wheresoe’er the wind is blowing, 

Nothing caring, nothing knowing : 

Thither go I, whither goes, 

Glory’s laurel, Beauty!sjrgse.” 

XXXVI. Love’s catechism. This piece is in Gustave 
Masson’s La Lyre Fran 9 aifee.” Author unknown. 

XXXVII. ^n the dfeth of a young girl, Pamy was 
born in the Isle of Bourbon. He lost his fortune during the 
French Eevolution. Napgleon granted him a pension in 1813. 
Ilis admirers sumamed him the ^‘Tibulle Fran 9 ais.” We 
obtain these facts from M. Gustave Masson’s book. 

XXXVIII. My Normandy. This sofig of F. B^rat has 
long been popular. 

XXXIX. Sonnet — ^Deus ex Maohina. See note to piaoe 
No. VIII. 

XL. Gather the rose-buds while ye may. This piece bears 
in the original the title of La Mere Bontemps” and the 
author is anonymous. ^ 

XLI. The grand-mother. This is one of the earlier pro- 
ductions of Victor Hugo. See note to piece No. XXXII. 

XLTI. My village. The name of the author is Gensohl. 
The piece will be found. a little book entitled Nos Souve- 
nirs.” « 

XLIII. The mother’s birthday. The author of this piece « 
is unknown. It will be found in the same book as the jpreceding. 

XLIV. Dost thou remember, Mary. A very pop^da^-Bom<^/^^?^, 

It will be'found in Gustave Masson’s collection. 
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XLV. Tlio captive to the swallows. This is tlie well-known 
song of Bcranger named Les hirondelles.’!|^ For notices of 
Beranger see notes to pieces Nos. XI. and XXXI V, 

XIjVI. Epigram, — ^to a tailor. A free translation. The 
original epigram is in ten lines. 

XLVII. Sonnet, — Boliovest thou thyself the sole tliinker, 
oh nfan. For a notice of Q-&ard de Nerval, the author, see note 
to piece No. XXX. 

XL VIII. Epigram. Included in M. Griistave Masseurs 

collection — La Lyre Franchise. 

XLIX. Sonnet. — The broken bell. Charles Baudelaire 
the author of this sonnet is a poet and critic of considerate 
eminence ; but he borrows, without acknowledgment, too mucli 
from English and Geqjyjr.^ sources. Look for instance at a 
little piece of his entitled Le Guignon’’ consisting of fom'teen 
lines, — not put in the legitimate foim of the sonnet. First 
you come across the line. i 

L’art est long et le temps est court. 

Well ! say, ‘‘ Art is long anjJ time is fleeting^’ is a pro 
verhial expression, and Baudelaire has as much* right to use it 
as Longfellow, hut^hen come the lines 

“ Mon co^hr oomme un tambour voile 
Va battant des marches funebres.’’ 

Does not that remind one rather too strongly of Longfellow^s 
* And our hearts, though true and brave, 

. Still like muffled drums are heating. 

Funeral marches to the grave 

Still it turns to a question of da^s. Both of them are living 
poets. Who wrote his lines first ? But there is assuredly no 
question nf dates, or question of any kind whatever, imme- 
diately after, when you come across, 

“ Maint joyau dort enseveli^. 

Dans los t^nebres et Foubli 
^ Bien loin des pioches et des sondes ; 

Mainte fleur epanche a regret, 

Son parfum doux comme un secret, 

Dans les solitudes profondes.’^ 
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Can anybody render into b’ronch vorse, more literally, Gray’s 
beaulful but li£#uoyed linos ! 

« Full m«T-ny a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unlaikomed caves of ocean boar, 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air.'^ 

I’j, The farmer’s wife. In an eloquent essay on the writings of 
Hegesippo Moreau author of this piece M. Theodore do Banville 
broaches the theory that a true poeffc is over subject ‘‘ to the con- 
tempt, the hate, the invincible antipatliy of the Philistine, who, in 
tile innumerable crowd of versifiers, signals him out with an 
niierring scent.’’ Whoever, ” — according to M. Banville, — “has 
not been condemned like Corneill e. In ssed like Eacine, called 
imiiious like Moliero, immoral likcTLa Fontaine, rude and sa- 
vage like Sliakospear, barbarous like Victor Hugo, libertine 
like Alfred de Musset, cai^ never be a true poet.” Without at- 
tempting seriously to refute a jiaradox so apparent, and which 
may nevertheless bo supported by many more numerous examples 
ill its favour,-*-we may simply remark that Ilegesippc Moreau 
has been the butt of as much censure as he Juis heoii the subject 
of praise, and tliat in his case both thot blame and the com- 
mendation seem to have been deserved. Tiio fact is, tliore was 
a double Moreau, aud those who coiitcud for the duality of the 
liumaii mind could scarcely find a bettor illustration^ of their 
theory, than his life and writings. There was a Moreau, the 
author of; La Fer)niere, of the Confes^ of the IJoiseaa que j\tt- 
temUy of the Ilamcau incen^i^y of the ode A mes 0/iansonSy and of 
La Voulzie; and there was a Moreau, the author of the horrible 
aud blasphemous Noea^ de Cana and of the Boheme dn quartier 
Latin, There was a Moreau simple as a cliild and pure as au 
angel whoso themes wore the beauties of his lovely native land, 
and a Moreau who revelled in the dreadful world of “jupos 
retroussees,” of “ vin repaudu,” of “miroirs casses” and of, 
“ chales aux foiietres.” The ditferenoe between the tWo Moreaus 
was so great, that the only wonder is, they could have been amal- 
gamated /into one person. Can any thing be more lovely than 
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the description of the Youlzie which the dwarf green Oheron 
could cross ‘‘sans moniller ses grelots/^ and w-hioh a thirsty 
giant could drink up at a hreath, or than tlfS^ description of 
“r impriinerie proprette” where the poet received a*hospitality 
so noble, or than the description of the farm, for ever blessed, 
where milk and brown bread and fraternal caresses were lavish- 
ed on the poor wanderer P And can any thing be more blas- 
phemous, absurd, and horrible, than the “Noces do Cana” to 
which we have already made reference ? Moreau’s mind was 
by its nature pure, and his habitual delight was in rural scenes 
of peace and plenty, but he j^nned in the Revolution of 1830, 
fought in the barricades, got into bad company, and then tried 
hard to be a writer of political satires for which li^ never had 
any turn, and of libertine chansons from which his better 
nature revolted. Glimps^flP^PfP that nature flashed out however, 
even in his utter debasement, for he could sing, addressing his 
own soul, when he had already, been touched by the cold hand 
of death, in terms such as these : — * 

“ Fuis sans trembler : vouf dhine sainte amie, 

Quand du plaisir j’ai senti le besoin, 

Do mes erreurs, toi, colombe endormie, 

Tu n’as dbmplice ni temoin. 

Ne trouvant pas la manne qu’ello implore, 

Ma faim mordit la poussiero (insens6 !) ; 

Mais toi, mon amo, a Dieu, ton fiance, 

Tu peux domain, te dire vierge encore, 

Fuis, ame blanche, un corps malade et nu ; 

Euis en ohantant vers le mond© inconnu !” 

He died in great poverty, in a puy^%haritable hospital. 

LI. The lake. It would be as absurd to give a lengthened 
notice amongst these Notes of^Lamartine as of Victor Hugo. 
He himself in his own magnificent language has related what 
©very body knows about his infancy ani» -his youth, lie w^as 
born in the most sombre period of French history, ^nd in a 
fespectable and religious family. The province in which his 
early days were past, is one of the most beautiful in all France, 
— “ an enchanted land.” Of his education, his travels, his 
. 26 
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raeniorable part in the devolution,— when threatened on all 
sides by levelled guns and bayonets ho preserved his coolness, 
and made an coition wlimh brought down the “ drapeau rouge 
already hoisted and prevented a massacre, — his suhsequeui 
.poverty and distress,— the loss of those he loved,— the deatl 
which at last came, — who that is at all familiar with the litera 
ture'of France — does not know ? Read his life by himself anc 
his travels, dear reader, if you have not done so, and thUnk u 
for the recommendation. His poetry has been criticised anc 
reviewed times innumerable both in French and English litera 
ry periodicals, and there is very [ittle new to be said about it 
In fancy, in imagination, in brilliancy, in grandeur, in style,- 
in all that makes a poet — excepting purity, — be must yield ix 
Victor Hugo. In parity he yields to none. His mind is es^ 
eentially religious. He never forgi^ilihat be learned at a saint 
ed mother^s knee, — a mother whom he has a thousand timei 
lovingly commemorated in his writings. There is much ir 
Victor Hugo, — ^£ar greatei poet though he be, — which it would 
not be wise to put into the hands of young poeple whose prin- 
ciples have not been sufi^^iontly formed, — but Lamartine maj 
be jplaced indiscriminately in the hands of all. The ^‘Lecture^ 
pour tous’^ — a selection by himself of his^own writings, — hai 
not aline over which the most delicate mmden or most innocent 
child need blush ; and it is delightful reading, — only (for the 
truth must always be told) — a little dull here and there. La- 
martine married an English lady — a grand- daughter of Gover- 
nor Ilolwell who was incarcerated in the Black Hole by Surajah 
Dowlali,"imtho early days of British rule in India. Of the 
piece we give here, ‘‘The I2ake,’^ Alfred de Musset has said 

“Q,ui de nous, Lamartine, et de notre jeunesse, 

Ne salt par coeur, ce chant, des amants ador^, 

Qu^ un soir, au bord du Xac, tu nous as soupir4 P 
Qui n’a In mille fois, qui ne relit sans cesse 
Ces vors mystcrieux ou parle ta maitresse ; 

Et qui n’a sanglote sur ces divins sanglots, 

Profonds oomme le oiel et purs comme les flots ? 

H41as ! ces longs regrets des amours mensongeres, 
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Ces mines du temps qu’on tronve a cliaque pas, 

Ces sillons infinis de Incurs ephemores, 

Ciui pent se dire un liomme et ne le.s coiinaiUpas ?’’ 

LII. Sonnet. — ^Awako in bed I listened to the i^aiii ! M. 
Sainte-Beuve is one of tlie greatest literary authorities and cri- 
tics in France, and his review of a new book has often scaled 
its fate. The articles ho has contributed to the “ Constiliitioii- 
nel,” She ‘‘Moniteur/’ and the ‘‘Revue des deux mondos’^ may 
easily be recognised by their stylo. His “Causerics de luiidi’^ 
have a world- wide celebrity. No man can paint a literary por- 
trait so well. We are glad to see that a translation of the re- 
views of English celebrities in his works is announced. It will 
give an insight to the English reader of his vast acquaintance 
with foreign literature, his scholarship, and his discrimination. 
His prose has to some done harm to his poetry. The 

constant composition of critical or political articles does not 
seem to be agreeable to the Muse who resents any worship but 
her own. And of this fact, he himsfif is aware, for he says, 
^‘the poet in me, — shall I confess it ? has sometimes suffered 
from all the indulgences even, accorded to the prose writer.’’ 
Poet, critic, and romance writer, it is difficult for ahy man to be 
all three, with impunity, and to succeed equally well in all. 
Some poetical lines of his have furnished matter for the daily 
gaiety of the newspaper incss in Provincial France, as well as 
in the Metropolis. One of these, is — 

“Assis sur le penchant des coteaux 

Now “ooteaux moderes” may be ridiculous enough, — but 
an unfortunate couplet on which his malignant critics#fastened 
and to which they clung for a long t%ne throws tlie ‘•coteaux 
moderns’ ' quite into shade. 

“Pour trois ans seulement, oh que je puisse avoir 
Sur ma table uu lait pur, dans moii lit un ceil noir.” 

We doubt if the oft-quoted 

“Let law and learning, trade and commerce die 
► But give us still our old nohilit.y.” ^ 

of the En^ish poet and statesman has run the gauntlet of so 
much sarcastic and contemi»tuous criticism, as “ la table au lait 
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pur and ‘‘ le lit 4 Toeil nom’’ Still, it muat not be supposed 
that M. S.ainte-Beuve is a bad or even a mediocre poet. Though 
he does not b^j^ng to the first class, and has no title to be 
ranked with the Hugos and the Lamartines, he takes a high 
place in the second. His first poetical work was J oseph De- 
lorme. And who and what was Joseph Delorme ? He did 
not V — says a critic M. Hyppolite Babou (whom we may 
almost hail as a countryman for is he not a Baboo ?) ^ an- 
nounce himself as a darling of the Muses, an archangel of 
genius fallen from heaven, or a poet volcanic burst out from 
Pandemonium. He was an invalid, and he had died. His 
interrupted chants were but the vague echoes of a voice be- 
yond the tomb ; he had lived in obscurity, in poverty, in doubt, 
— lie had died in isolation and despair. A friend had collected 
the sad relics of this unfortunatg^jjj of Bene?, of this brother 
or cousin of Wert her, Adolphe, Oberman, and he offered them 
timidly to the faithful, not surrounded by the triumphal laurel, 
but protected and consecrated by the palm of the martyr. Yes, 
J oseph Delorme was a martyr of Life and of Poesy ! But 
when people wore chanting the De Profundls over the open 
grave, the coffin was perceived to be empty, the dead had risen 
and not only risen, but was present at hi^i own funerals, and 
had even contributed largely to its-expeftises. A modest and 
proud talent had played at the moribund to conquer without 
danger the means to live.’’ Joseph Delorme was no other than 
Sainte-Bouvo himself. His other works are ^‘Consolations,” and 
“Peiist5es d’aoiit.” There is considerable talent in .all. The 
sonnet i^ .a powerful and a delicate instrument in his hands, and 
he has translated some of^ Words worth’s best, worthily. His 
verses on “rhyme” are very pretty — (yes, pretty is the word) 
but inferior to those of Am<^dee Pommier on the same subject. 
There is considerable similarity in the two pieces though the 
measure is very different, and the greatest credit must attach to 
the poet who wrote firstV but on this point we have no informa- 
tion. Th‘e familiar acquaintance of M. Sainte-Beuve with , 
English literature gives a tone to his poems which wbuld make 
them more liked and appreciated in England than the works of 
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much greater poets of France. Another piece of his will be 
found further on in this volume. 

LUI. S^il Tavait su. See note to piece NiP XXXI. 

LIV. To a young poetess. The verses we oite^here from 
Victor de Laprade are not in his usual vein. They are graceful • 
and musical as become verses addressed to a young lady and a 
poetess. His ordinary vein is very different, nervous, power- 
fa], hJfty and religious — one would say the poems of a spiritual 
athlete. 

In truth Laprade is one of the great poets of France, and 
may take rank with the greal^st names of the time. The first 
work of Laprade ‘‘Les parfums de Madeleine,^^ induced hig 
friend M. Q,ninet to advise him to relinquish the bar and take 
up literature as a profession, and to enable him to follow the 
advice Q-iiinet offered to an appointment for him. Then 

came Psyche. ’’ It lightened the antique heathen legeiul with 
the Christian idea,’’ Psyclie is the pagan Eve.” Like Bah 
lanolie in his Orph^e,” like Quinetfin his Pvometheo,” like 
Wordsworth in his Laodamia ” he caused a iiobler and a 
higher sentiment — a sentiment unknown to the ancients — to 
gleam darkly forth from the story for wliieli he was indebted to 
them. The sentimei^t was a little vague, but it was there, and 
though the* vulgar accused •him of pantheism, the initiated could 
follow him, especially with the aid of the able preface. After 
the* publication of this work in 18e37, Laprade undertook a 
journey to the Alps. ‘‘ Here,” says his French biographer M. 

Ch. Alexandre, “ Nature made him drunk with her beauties on 
the high tops of the mountains.” Ho has often ma<leflio voy- 
age since with a sack and a stick likdia mountaineer. “ Forez” 
continues M. Alexandre, had made him a poet rustic and 
domestic, the family, — a poet religious of the past, Provence, — 
a poet Athenian, but Switzerland made him the poet of Na- 
ture.” He descended from the Alps qij^p transfigured 
Ceux qui m’ont vu gravir pesamment la colling 
• Ne reconnaitront plus I’homme qui descondra.” 

He broiighJ back with him a work of great freshness and force, 
the Odes and Poems which appeared in January 1843. Of this 
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work M. Alexandre say3 — Nature had never been sung about, 
ns it was in this book. Weber, alone, in music has this strange 
friendship for^e elements. It is a sort of poetry at once vege- 
tale et marmoricnne. It has the whiteness of the marble and 
the sap of the oak.’’ 

‘^The poet,” — we continue our quotation from M. Alexandre, 
merely translating as before his French, — went to enjoy his 
success at Paris, and make acquaintance with the great masters 
of the lime. He penetrated to tho Abbaye-au-Bois guided by 
Ballaiiche, and saw Lamartine, Lammenais and George Sand. 
He was eager ( a(fam6 ) to contemplate all tho grand poets. In 
J.835 not being able to see Victor Hugo from the Place Royale, 
where ho had posted himself before the poet’s house, he seized 
a nail and bore it off in triumph as a relic. He has got it still. 
Vive reiithousiasme !” — Sir Walteiyfoott carrying away in tri- 
umph tlio wine-glass out of which his Majesty George the 
Fourth had drunk, and Laprade carrying away the nail from 
the bolted door, of Victor^^ Hugo might form capital companion 
pictures. 

His subsequent publications are an essay on the sentiment 
of nature in Homer, Poemes Prang^Jiqnes^^ in 1852, Les 
Sj^mphonies ” in 1855, and last of all a savire on the times, in 
which lie abandons his old vein, ahd handles tlie weapon of 
Juvenal. The Poe men EvangMiqnes and the Sgmqyhonies were 
both ‘ crowned ’ by the French Academy ; and although -the 
former has not been very popular, it is an excellent work. *‘One 
would love,” says his French critic, to follow with tlie poet 
these hbly figures painted with pious art and that recall tlie 
frescoes of Flandrin.” FOe jSf//}?p/wnies have been liked better 
by tlie public. It consists of three poems one of wdiich “ Rosa 
mystica” shines “ comme une rosace an soleil couchant,” and 
another “ Herman ” rings out with the power and sustention 
‘‘of an Alpine horn.”, The view^s which Laprade puts forth in 
“ Hormap,” are not popular views, such as find favor with 
readers of newspapers, — for he does not believe in the progress,* 
the moral progress of the world, but they are the decided views 
of a deliberate, sober and deep thinker to whom the Bible “ is 
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as a lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path.’’ In the de- 
dication to his father he says 

Je n’ai vu de progrSs que dans I’ignomiiiB, 

Et n’attends rien, pour fruit des &ges qui naiiront, 

Que des hontes de plus a porter sur le front. ” 

Laprade and Lamartine are the only great modern poets of 
France whose works are essentiafly and eminently pure and 
religidhs, and it is remarkable that they both are deeply in- 
debted for the tone of their minds to their mothers, women of 
prayer, large minded and self-denying. 

Jj'y , — The swallows. Jeaij Pierre Claris de Florian was 
bom in 1755 at B asses- Cevennes. He suffered great hardships 
during the first French Pevolution. He was thrown into 
prison, and contracted in captivity the illness of which he shortly 
after died. His fables ari^i®pll-known. 

LYI. — Chanson de Fortunio. Alfred de Musset is a name 
too well known to require detailed notice in this place. He is 
one of the most popular poets of FraiJbG, and hi ^ countrymen 
regard him as their Byron. In truth he possesses the spirit, 
the power, the wit, the brilliance, and ^ho love of nature some- 
times real and sometimes affected, which mark the writings 
of the English poet.» Like Byron, ho has no great depth of 
thought. Like Byron, te is sometimes eccentric and wild. 
His landscapes, like Byron’s, seem to have been elaborated more 
oftcpa in a study, under the fumes of wine, than in the open air 
and under the blue sky. But his passion, like Byron’s, has 
often the true ring. His epigrams, like Byron’s, sparkle. And 
his pathos, like Byron’s also, is sometimes profound. # ’ 

In early life he considered himself above the power of Love 
and wrote the well-known lines. 

Si jamais par les yeux d’une femme sans coeur 
Tu peux m’entrer au ventre et m’empoisonner I’dme, 
Ainsi que d’une plaie on arrach^vue lame, 

Plutot que comme un lache on me voie en souffrir, 

Je t’en arracherai quand j’en devrais mourir.” 

But his boasting was premature ; he was attained by the 
arrow of the god at last, and thenceforth his life became a 
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dreary desert, without joy and without hope. It is not known 
whom he loved or why his love was unsuccessful. His proud 
heart ever giiarded the mystery of his torment. ‘‘ Not one 
confidencef not one indiscretion, not even an involuntary con- 
fession, or a portrait of the lady, is to be found in the whole of 
his works, and yet there can be no question that ho suffered 
greatly, for after this time, for many long, long years, he lived 
like a blasted tree, forgotten by a generation that had Hbefoie 
adored him. 

The verses we give here have much of the manner of Byron, 
and a touch of sincerity which has made them a general 
favorite. 

LVII. — Omnia Vincit Amor. The Marquis do Belloy was 
born in Waterloo j^ear. Possessed of great wealth, like his 
friend and countryman, the Count iMs Gramont, and like Lord 
Byron and Pogors in England, he might have well kept him- 
self aloof from the struggles of the literary arena, and simply 
patronised men of letter^ and received their homage, but he 
preferred to enter the lists himself and ho has done his devoir 
like a gallant knight and true gentleman. 

An idea may be formed of his extensive patronage of poor 
and unknown but meritorious authors by the number of books 
good, bad, and indifferent, dedicated to him. M. De Balzac 
inscribed his name at the beginning of the best of his contes 
philosophiques, and thought himself honoured to be permitted 
thus to hang up his ex-voto to one, who was at once a munificent 
patron of literature and a poet and scholar of consummate 
ability. 

The Marquis de BellSy’s works are Karl Dujardin a play 
in one act of which Theophile Gautier said, it was worth the 
trouble of a journey by post through the snow and sleet from 
any part of France to the Odoon,’^ Pythias et Damon ou TOreille 
de Denys a drama of g^^at merit, a volume of fugitive poems 
mingled with the biography of an imaginary personage le 
chevalier d’Ai, and then his principal work the Legendes fleu- 
ries, consisting of five poems of which Orpha (the Orpha of 
the book of Ruth) is the best. 
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M. de Belloy has also translated into verse some of the 
comedies of Terence, and published a satirical p«Rn. 

LVIII. — To my children. Jules Lefevre-Deumier is one 
of the most fertile and the most persevering of the French 
poets of the nineteenth century. He was the brother-at-arms 
and friend of the valiant phalanx consisting of De Vigny, 
Lamaftine, Victor Hugo, and several others, who after many 
heroic battles established the new school of poetry, which is 
now admitted to be the best, in France. He has written much, 
and written admirably well, bujt his name has never come out 
of the shadow which seems to be the unfortunate lot of so man^^ 
poets worthy of distinction. 

In his earlier poems he drew much of his inspirat ion from 
England. Le Parricide mt^Parisina are in tlie vein of Byron. 
Le Retour is an imitation of Sir Walter Soott. And eveii when 
his genius was matured by travel and experience, after a long 
residence in Italy, when he publishfd the Clochct de Saint 
Marcy it had still the Byronio ring, and reminded one of Cliilde 
Harold. ^ 

Not till Liefevre-Deumier published Les ConfiifenceH in 
did he shake off his English yoke and assert his own perfect 
originality.* Twelve 5^ear» after, or thereabouts, came two big 
volumes, CEuvres d’un desoouvre, a collection of 2 )iose and verso. 
On iliese Confidences and CEuvres, will no doubt rest liis fame 
with future generations. Les Confidences is the history of a 
passion as ardent as unfortunate, and the perpetual elevation of 
tone, and the sustained nobility of the sentiments, Ihipart a 
penetrating accent to the grief an^ the despair of the lover. 
CEures d^un deseeuvre — presents us pieces of the most diverse 
kinds heaped pell-mell in the most rich and gorgeous confusion 
Beverios, meditations, satires, all figure there witiioutmny 
other order, but the date of birth ^ , transcrii^tion.’^ Tlie 
volumes abound with classical, scientific and philosophic erudi- 
tion rare to see united to such high poetic gifts. * 

The piece we produce here,— “ Jt enfanfs ,^^ — which ter- 

minates -the last volume (The Curfew) published Lef(^vre- 
Deumier, is a vrai testament"' of the poet. With the simplicity 
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of the School Mistress of Shenbtone it unites a pathos profoundly 
moving. “ Pciterity,” says his French cntio, “will hear the 
prayer which he has only addressed to his family. It will take 
care of this noble name, — ^it will protect it from an ungrateful 
oblivion. It will make in his numerous works a selection, 
severe perhaps, but salutary on the whole, and at this price it will 
certainly perpetuate the renown of one of the higheslTpoetio 
^ intelligences of our times.” 

TiTX. Loneliness. See note to piece No. LI by the same 
author. , 

^ LX. Nice. Madamo Ackermann is the widow of a great 
savant ” formerly tutor to the nephews of the King of Prus- 
sia. She is a scholar of the first order herself, and is acquainted 
not only with all the modem langpiges but with Latin and 
Greek, Hebrew and Sanscrit, and even (so it is reported) 
Chinese. No English authoress, not even Mrs. Browning, is 
her equal in point of enwCtion. On the death of her beloved 
husband, whom she assisted greatly in his literary undertakings, 
she retired to Nice, wherp she leads a life of great seclusion. 
The scenes of her principal stories are laid in Indid, and she 
says in one of her poems, 

‘‘ L’Inde me plait, non pas que j’aie encore 
De mes yeux vu ce rivage enchanteur ; 

Mais on sait lire, et mfime, sauf erreur. 

On a du lieu d^chiflW maint auteur.^’ 

^ Ind pleases me, not that I’ve seen as yet 

With my om^i eyes, its shores renowned in story, 
But I can read, appreciate, and have met 

Its bards in spirit, with their brows of glory.” 

LXI. Sonnet. — Michael Angelo. During the Revolution 
of 1830 appeared the.Our^e; and the effect was overwhelming. 
Auguste Barbier was then in his twenty-fifth year and this 
was his first work. It placed him at once on the pinnacle of 
popularity. The poem is indeed written with great power, 
greater pc wer by far than that displayed in the Mai-seillaise, 
which owes its popularity more to its glorious music than its 
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words. But there was a coarseness mingled with the power 
in the Curie which is damaging at the presen^day. Barbier 
wrote several poems afterwards, and although some of them 
have great merit, noiie had the popularity of his first-born. In 
fact his reputation declined with his years. This was hardly 
just to him, — ^but it was the natural consequence of a. too 
suddeu elevation. 

LXII. The roses of Saadi. See note to piece No. XXXI \ 
LXni. Soleil conchant. See note to piece No. XXXII. It 
is impossible to do justice in translations to Victor Hugo^s 
beautiful pieces, but it is neit to impossible to abstain from 
an attempt every now and then. • 

LXIV. The cow. See note to piece No. XXXII. 

LXV. Sonnet. — Einaembranza. See note to piece No. VIII, 
BXVI. Oh desert o^Ee heart. See note to piece No. LII. 
BXVII. Sextine. We have already given a sonnet by 
le Comte F. de Qramont (see piece IJ and note). The Sextine 
is something new in English versification. The thought in 
the piece translated, seems rather obscure, — ^remains, as it were, 
in»a halftshadow, — and we have not aftempted to ♦drag it into 
clearer light than that in which it was placed by the author. — 
The poems of le Comte Qramont have a masculine vigour, 
a loftiness of rhythm and tone, and an austere beauty, which 
place them in the highest rank amongst modern French poems. 
Some of his sonnets have almost the trumpet note of Milton, 
^^^^VIII. The solitary nest. See note to piece No XXXI, 
Madame Desbordes-Valmore^s Solitary nest, (lilce mos^ of her 
pieces of the same genre) has a i^usio which a translation 
can never adequately render. 

LXIX. Fallen women, See note to piece No. XIXXII. 
liXIX. lights. Louis Bouilhet is a great poet of the 
order of Victor de Laprade, only not so religious. His two 
principal works are Mekenis and LeTyossiles. Meloenis is a 
^Eoman stoty, which in a small frame gives amplft scope to 
the author* for the display of his high classical knowledge, 
as weU. as his intimacy with the human heart, and^the springs 
of human action. The scene is in Eome, the time *he reign 
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of Commodius, “ when Roman society had become rotten to 
the core.’’ A<^pne of light irony pervades the book and pleas- 
antly repla-ces the ordinary indignation of satires. The Fossiles 
. is a work on the creation. Science enters largely into it, but 
without spoiling it. The combats of the antediluvian animals 
clashed in the two families of the plesiosaures and the ptero- 
dactyles are described with a scientific precision and a jmetical 
vigour which is simjily wonderful. M. Bouilhet has also 
written two dramas, Madame de Montarcy^ a historical picture, 
and Ilclcno Peyron a picture of contemporary Parisian life. 
Both the dramas are strong in situations and characters, and 
are written with great care in his masterly style, but they 
never attained popularity. Between the intervals of these 
dramas M. Bouilhet published an ot^jgauvolnTn e of lyrical poetry 
under the simple title of Poesies. This volume contains a 
great diversity of subjects and is rich in descriptions of nature. 

The piece we cite hereibis taken from the Poesies. The last 
stanza is not in the original, but has been added by the transla- 
tor, to suit the taste of the English reader, to whom, a satire 
however keen may be the irony, on an age long gone by, with- 
out a modern application or a latent significance, would appear 
unmeaning and unnecessary. 

IjXXI. a page from the Bible. Arsene Houssaye cannot 
be called a groat poet, but his descriptions of rural scenery have 
a freshness that is charming. He has written some pieces about 
(Treeco which are admired, but his strength lies in pastoral 
Prance. <*We have given one of his pieces already, see No. XI 
Berauger to the Academy.^ 

LXXII. The child on the sea-shore. Auguste Vacquerie 
is a very pm^e poet, pure both in his life and his works. Like 
Wordsworth he thinks that a poet’s life must conform to his 
works, otherwise those yorks can never be sincere ; and he is right. 
M. Vacquerie is a devoted admirer of Shakespeare, and a great 
fiiend of Victor Hugo who calls him in Les Chdtiments the 
brotlier of liis sons.” Ho has wrritten an excellent comedy 
Tvagakietba^, He has also translated some plays of Shakes- 
peare in bonj unction with a Mend M. Paul Meurice. It is no 
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disparagement to him to say, that these translations of Shakes- 
peare are far inferior to those of an honor^ friend of the 
present -writer, Lie Chevalier de Chatelain of Castelnau Lodge, 
the school-fellow and friend of Victor Hugo, for that is 
tantamo-nnt only to saying they are inferior to the best trans- 
lations of Sliakespeaxe in tlio FreAcli language, — ^but they are 
still, ley no means common or contemptible translations. M. 
Vacquerie’s principal poetical works are ^^VEnfcr de V \ 
and Demi^Teintcsy In criticism, lie has written a volume 
sparkling with spirit, gaiety and good sense, called Profils <3t 
Grimaces, His contributions to reviews and joni’nals have been 
very numerous. • 

LXXIII. Sonnet. — vision. For a notice of the Marquis 
de Belloy see note to pi^gg^o. LVII. 

IjXXIV. Cheval et cavalier, (xiistave Nadaud, born at 
Eoubaixin 1821, is a ‘‘chansonnier.’^ He composes liis own music, 
and sings his own songs, which hajje great merit, and delight 
the poor in their gatherings on the fields, as well as the rich in 
their decorated salons. Light, pleasant, often wi liy, never tire- 
solno, sometlpaes with a dash of patlios, what more need one 
require of songs ? ,M. Charles Alexandre commenting upon 
them says* esprit •est fond, le sol de cotte muse positive, lo 
sentiment flotte sur ell© comme la vapeur bleue sur les montag- 
ne^’^ If there is no depth of thought, no passion, no sublimity, 
— ah I it*is because the chansonnier’^ has his fatal. lie 

must please. This poesy which lives only in the present, can- 
not wait for the future. The chanson aspires only to ^ fugitive 
success, the light popularity of the salons and the street^. And 
the Public is like the Sultan of fhe Arabian Nights. It must 
be amused, — amused under any circumstances, — amused under 
jiain of death, and it would never pardon the chansonnier 
if he were to tire it by poesy pure, or poesy of a high order, 
or poesy with a moral. ** 

LXXV. Les saintes amities. Ulric Guttingue^* born in 
1785 was dne of the pioneers of the modem school of French 
poetry, .of which Victor Hugo afterwards becarae^th© avowed 

and worthy leader. He tried timidly at first, and li^ore boldly 

♦ 
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afterwards, tliougli never very boldly, to break througb tbe 
vapid oommonpjj^ces which passed for poetry in the eighteenth 
century. A French critic compares his part to that of Moses, 
who led the people of Israel to the promised land, and had a 
sight of it, but could not enter in it. His prose has been con- 
sidered superior to his poetry.' A novel named Arthur^ illustra- 
tive in part of his own life, throws much light on his poetry, 
" and is, from all accounts, written with considerable power. M. 
Sainte-Bouve has said that ^^Arthur vivra, et fera vivre le nom 
de son auteur.^’ 

LXXVI. In praise of women. Auguste Brizeux came of 
rfn Irish family settled in France after the Revolution of 1688. 
He was born in 1803. Passionately fond of Brittany the pro- 
vince, and Liorient the town in wljjgjjyhe was born, after long 
and repeated residence in Italy, he used to hail his native place, 
as the best in every respect on earth ; and in one of his poems 
he says of the town p 

Dans notre Lorient tout est clair d^s qu ’on entre ; 

De la Porte de Villf on va droit jusqu ’au centre : 

Ainsi marchent ses fils au sentier du devoir,^’ 

It is remarkable that Biizeux never cqndescendetj to write 
in prose. Whether he felt that he was bom to be a poet, and 
would degrade himself by being any thing else, or whether he 
had any diffidence in the matter, it is certain, that while every 
other poet wrote romances, essays, histories, criticism, he rigid- 
ly held to his lyre, and excepting one poor attempt in early 
life, wou^d not even try the field of the drama. His two best 
poems are Mark and the ^lexir d^or. There is a[^pastoral beauty, 
a chastity, a delicacy, in these flowers of his creation, which can 
scarcely be too highly praised. It has been a moot question, 
whether Brizeux personally ,|knew and loved this Marie with 
the naked feet ‘ 

‘‘Catte grappe du Scorf, oette fleur du bl4 noir.’’ 

A school-fellow of his says, she never existed, except in his 
imagination. A brother, on the other hand, avers, that she 
lived, thaf^ he had known her, and that he was a witness of the 
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Principal scenes related in the poem. Did Brizeux see her 
after she had been married, and was the motl**- of a fami y 
There is alight, a halo ahont ihiB Marie, like that rvluch circles 
around tlie Jeanie Motrison of Motlierwell, and one feels B- 
mak to know more akout ter. The rest of Brizeux^s poems 
fall far short of these master-pieces. They want the Yirgilian 
charnl, the Theooritan “ soufae.*' He died at Montpellier far 
from his native soil in 1858. ^ 

LiXXVII. — ^The rose and the tomb. See note to piece 


No. XXXII. 

liXXVIII. Sonnet. — Oarystis. See note to piece No. VIII. 

LXXIX. A flame. Charles Coran born in 1814, a frienJ 
of Auguste Brizeux, noticed in note No. LXXVI, is the author 
of two volumes of poemmaiHned respectively On?/ir — 1841, and 
Himes Galantes — 1847. He has not written any thing during 
the last flfteen years, and leads the quiet and delicious life of 
a dilettante. The last of his two jlihlished poems is superior 
to the first, in which he had been, to some extent groping about 
to find out his vocation. He cannot^by any means be called a 
poet of a high order. Love verses, unless very superior, appear 
ridiculous now-a-days. One can read a chanson by Victor 
Hugo or Tennyson, but? a mediocre love-lyric ! Still Coran 
has one great merit. He is thoroughly French. It is on this 
account rather difficult to translate his poems. They lose their 
principal charm in the process. The duvet” on tlie peach does 
not hear to he handled. There is a very pretty Rondeau of his 
commencing with the words Bergere rose,” which seeiEs to toss 
up its head with a disdainful air^ lilJk a pretty miss, every time 
we attempt to render it in English. 

LXXX. The foundling. Alexandre Soumet lived between 
fhe Classical and Romantic schools of French Poetry. He had 
been brought up in the old school, anioould not therefore join 
the new, except in a timid and hesitating way, althoujjh he felt 
• the superiority of it. His first success was in the dramatic line, 
Clytemnestre” and “ Saiil,” tragedies which opened to him the 
doors of the French Academy. He next tried hand at 
EjJicJ^poems, Jeanne a^Arc, pronounced by a very competent 
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French critic to be a complete miscarriage, of which the plan 
is defective, tlif^oolor false, and the tone dedamatory^’ — and 
La Divino. Epopee^ on the subject of the Redemption, a subject 
■which as already handled by Milton in the Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained, would have been avoided as likely to 
provoke damaging comparisons by a wiser writer. Soumet is said 
to have always kept the plume of an eagle on his desk, hot to 
VTite with, but to have always present to his thoughts that a 
poet such as he aspired to be, must build his eyrie on the high- 
est summits, — must wheel in the, regions of the sky.’’ This 
(girsed plume of the eagle,” — says M. L^on de Wailly — was 
his ruin.” Had he not attempted so much, he would have left 
a more durable reputation. Ho had sufficient means to defray 
a moderate ambition, but ho waste^ilK^ patrimony in mad en- 
terprises, like many another conceited literary spendthrift. 
As it is, writers with less merit and loss ambition, placed in cir- 
cumstances mor<* propitioul; have, simply by attempting what 
was in their power to accomplish, acquired titles more real and 
more durable than Soumet, to the esteem of posterity. 

La unit de Noel^ and the piece we give ho]5e. La pauvre 
have been much admired, and have been quoted in almost 
every book of Selections, but the feeling in them, does not 
seem to be very genuine, and much of their success must have 
arisen from the very natiire of the themes. * 

LXXXI. A la Grace de Dieu. Gustave Lemoine the 
author of this piece must not be confounded with Andre Le- 
moyne, foe author of ‘‘ The lost path ” (Piece XIX). There is 
a homely but sincere p^^cho 9 in this short poem, very inade- 
quately rendered, which reminds one of Wapping Old. Stairs, 
Blackeyed Susan, and pieces of the same stamp in English 
literature. Another piece of Gustave Lemoine is No. Ill in 
this book. -f 

LXXXII. Chanson. Like pieces Nos. VI. and VII. this 
poem is an extract from Victor Hugo’s masterly work JLes CJidtU ^ 
menU, When the Emperor was a prisoner in Germany, and 
the Empress had fled to England, the appearance of Victor 
Hugo at the French legislative assembly, gathered to resolve 
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that tlie tlirone had been abdicated and to form a new Go- 
vernment/' was hailed with one long cry of “ Les Chutiments, 
Les Chatimonts." ^ 

LXXXIII. Koland. There are some poets w*hose fame 
rests on a single, and not imfrequently, a very small poem, — 
a sonnet or a few couplets. In »Priuico, the fame of Felix 

Arvers rests on the well-known sonnet. 

» 

* “Mon ^me a son secret, ma vie a son mystere,'' 

which is given here as piece No. V. In England, the fame of 
Sir Egerton Brydges who has written volumes on volumes of 
both prose and verse rests on single beautiful sonnet — Echo 
and Silence, commencing with the line, • 

“ In eddying course when leaves began to fly," — 
Blanco White's fame re sts on a single sonnet considered by 
Coleridge the best in the1?fflguage, 

“ M 3 ^sterious night when onr first parents came," — 

The Rev. C. Wolfs fame rests on tli(^ lines called the Burial 
of Sir John Moore —magnificient lines whicli* every school- 
boy knows by heart, — though they embody oiiJ; the simple 
details giyen in Colonel Napier's liistot’y, • 

“Not a drum w^as lieard, not a funeral note."-— 
Similarly ih,G fame of ^M. Napoleon Pcyrat rests on this one 
poem of one liundred and twenty lines. It is difficult to con- 
vey in a translation an idea of tlie rapid movement, “ rapid 
as the couvse of tlie traveller addressed, or the gallop of the 
horses of Musa el Kevir," and the vivid colouring of the 
original piece. We have done our best, but our besj^ is bad. 
Any traveller wlio has followe<l the ^amo itinerary as the poet 
will ^at once recognise that the couiftry described has not been 
dreamed of and created out of the depths of his own powerful 
imagination by some grand magician of a poet, but is a country 
soon, taken in, and admirably rendered by a few strokes of the 
brush of a master painter. “ La TcrnWiTlc Orleans, Limoges 
aux trois sveltefi clocherfi^ 1’ Ave^’ron nmymnrant entre deif 
pleimn de pa^fums^ les graves pensivos du Tosco ud, le Tarn 
la Garonne aux longs flots, aux eaux convidstves ou regent des 
navires brii? 7 s et des Hots verdoyaniSj Toulouse, jetee comme une 
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j)crle au milieu des les hlnncfi chetmnx a la crimkro- argenUe^ 

dont le pied g^lo a des poils noirs comme des pinnies d^aigle^ 
F4nelon le cygyie^anx chants dimm^ 

Qui nageait aiix sources d’Homere ! 
et £i la derniere strophe, les armees passant par Roncevaux : — 
soldatsy canons^ tambours^ cliermx^ chants tonnant dans V espace 
‘‘Voila bien” — says a French critic, M. Charles Asselineau, — 
“ I’art de 1888; Tart d’enchasser savamment 1’ image clans le 
vers et de tout combiner pour Teffet, et le son, et la figure, et 
lo rliythme, et la coupe, et la place et renjambement.” 

The author wrote under the n^oni dc pJanic of Napol le Pyre- 
H‘5en, and his real name was long unknown. At last M. Paul 
Boiteau, published it with some details of the life of the poet, 
lie is a protostaut pastor and was the friend of B(h‘aiiger and 
Laiumeiiais. Ho lives still and^ffif' a charge in a village 
avoisinant Sain t-Crer main.’* Tie wrote other poems in his 
youth when he chanted nature, and the heroes of his mountains. 
What has become of these chants P Nobody can say. The 
author has chosen, it is said, the life of shadow and humility, — 
ho is devoted to an earifost and a great work, and thinks very 
little of these pastimes of his earlier days. 

LXXXIV. The awakening. 8oe note tv piece No., LXXXIF. 

BXXXV. To those who sleep, See^'noto to piece No.l^XXXlI. 

LXXXVI. The Youlzic. See note to piece No. L. 

LXXXVtr. Tho political prisoner. See note to piece 
No. LXXXIL 

LX^X VIII. Moses. Alexander Smith the autlior of Dream- 
thorp, himself a poet of im mean order, and who has written a 
neglected novel named Alfred Haggart’s Houscliold, wliicli is 
as sweet as any thing that has appeared since the Vicar of 
Wakefield, says of England’s Poet Laureate “Mr. Tennyson 
does not imitate so much as ho is imitated, but oven in his ear 
there have lingered ndt^es from the other side of the Atlantic.” 
Then quoting the last stnnza of the fcmoiis gaiden song in 
Maud, 

She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 
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My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthen bed ; 

My dust would hear her and beat^i^ 

Had I lain for a century dead, — • 

Would start and tremble under her feet. 

And blossom in purple and red. 

* 0 

he observes, in these lines a quick ear detects Poe’s music 
, ringing like a silver bell.” 

With much greater reason than Alexander Smith we might 
ask if the lines most often quoted from tlie Poet-Laureate’s 
Tithonus, — and the whole pie5e itself in all its beauty, — is not 
an echo of Alfred de Vigny’s Moise ? Let the reader judgg. 
Sings the Poet- Laureate, 

“ Me only immortality 
Consumes : I wither slowly in thine arms 
Here at the quiet limit of the world,” 

and again, 

<< Wlien the steam 

Floats Tip from those dim fields about the homos 
Of. happy men that have tlie power to die 
And grasfiy barrows of the happier dead. 

•Eelease mC and, restore me to the ground.” 

Now hear the poet of France, 

• Mon Dieu ! Vous m’avez fait puissant et solitaire, 
Haissez-nioi m’oiidormiT du sommeil de la torre.” 

and again; 

“ Vos anges sont jaloux et m’admirent entro eux# . . . • . 

Et cependant, Seigneur, je ne i^ds pas heureux.” . 

• A ! 

‘‘ J’ai marche devant vous, triste et seul dans ma gloire.” 

L’orage est dans ma voix, Tecl^.est sur ma bouche ; 
Aussi, loin de m’aimer, voiH qu ’ils tremblent tons, 

Et quand j’ouvre les bras, on tombe si mes genoiA:.” 

Alfred de Vigny’s Moise is indeed a poem of great beauty, 
and may stand side by side with Tithonm, It is the true 
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Moise, — liiatorically perliaps,’’ — says his French critic M. D’Aii- 
revilly, — “ the Moise Hebraic and Biblical, bufc what a beauti- 
ful human MofSTo it is. What a weariness in the man who 
has penetradted into every thing ! What a prodigious fatigue 
of his ' superiority ! What a disgust of life, in an eternal 
celibacy of power ! What a weight at the heart ! What sorrow 
for his high function, ever near God, where the air is not 
respirable for a human creature in the flesh ! What an* over- 
whelming sublimity — ^throughout !” 

Of the other pieces of M. Alfred de Vigny the beautiful 
poem of Eloa is the best. Eloa is the angel of pity in heaven. 
§he was bnrii from the tear of our Lord at the grave of Laza- 
rus. She compassionates the prince of the fallen angels when 
she first hears of him as 

‘‘Qu pr^senfflrtst sans diademe, 

Qu’il g4mit, qu’il est seul, que personne ne V aime 
Then she falls in love with him and perishes. 

Next to Eloa i^ le Oor, — 

‘‘Oh que lo son du oor est triste au fond des hois !” 

Dolorida whVh is much* admired in France, is of the ByroMio 
school, far inferior to both the last mentioned pieces, — melodra- 
matic — nay verging on the absurd.^ Tbe Death of the wolf 
which we give further on, is wanting in condensation, and 
teaches a very questionable philosophy. 

M. de Vigny is also an excellent novelist, but his Vinq-Mars 
which is generally considered his best work, and finds a place 
in every library, seems to us to be cold and dull compared with 
his Servitude et Grandeur 

• 

LXXXIX. Pmitoum. This is a miserahle little piece to cite 
from 80 great a poet as Th^ophile Gautier. We shall give a 
longer notice of him should we have occasion to give the transla- 
toin of a poem more w^thy of his genius and high fame. 

XO. The universal republic. See note to piece No. 

Lxxxir &0. - ‘ 

XOI. The dawn. See note to piece No. TiXxSrTT 
XOIIj/ Sonnet. See note to piece No. XXVIII. ' : 
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XCIII. The ocean. — An address to the people. See note 
to piece No. LXXXTI, and other notes on Victor Hii^o. 

XCIV. Tlie rest of evening. See note to No. XX, 

XCV. Sonnet. Antoni Deschamps, the brother of Emile 
Deschainps has not much resemhlance to him as a poet • 
Antoni, is stiff, cold^ uniform, austere, sometimes suhlinio, 
whereas Emile is varied, supple, cliangiiig and graceful. Antoni 
has Written little or no prose, Emile has written a great deal 
of prose as well as verse. Antoni has devoted himself to the 
poetry of Italy, Emile has fluttered about from the poetry of 
Germany to the poetry of , England, of Italy and of Spain. 
Antoni’s translation of Dante, in which he has wished to give, 
according to his own expressions ‘‘an idea of the tone and man- 
ner of Dante,” is a noble work, — a model for all who undertake 
the work of translation^iiifc abstains from all notes and com- 
mentaries and endeavours to produce with a religious iidedity 
“the color and especially the accent” of the 2>ootry of the great 
master, — and his success is wondorftl. His ^thor works are, 
“Etudes sur I’ltalie,” in wliich the influence of his attentive 
study of Dante is always ap^iarent, a*id “El^gif 3” in which liis 
own private life and its sorrows are laid bare with a power that 
fascinates, and “Resignation” (his last work, wo believe) a soit 
of sequel *to the “Elegies,” not unworthy of the fame he had 
previously won. 

• Antoni never married, — never even fell in love ; all his love 
was for his books ; hence a lonely; life, a life so forlorn that he 
seems weary of it. The following verses may give some idea of 
his feelings. The original has considerable pathos. 

The world for me was as if it%^ere not, 

The real, the common, never I sought. 

The fanciful for me was all in all, 

The rest for the poor and viilgar who crawl ; 

And now remark, while still, si 4 ll*in my prime- 
All pleasure to me, seems almost a crime. 

Distasteful and weary. Of other clay 
I thought I was made, exempt from decay, 
t"ormed, vivified, as few spirits have been 
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With an essence more powerful, subtle and keen 
Than the herd, O folly ! O sin I O pride ! 

’ Pity mo iHk those that will not deride ! 

Behold like a brute I eat and I range, 

And the brute itself with me would not change, 

For it has nurslings to feed in its den, 

* And I’ve none at my hearth, the most lonely of men. 

XOYl. Napoleon le petit. See note to piece No. LXX!3JlI.&o. 

XOYIT. Flytfaglarne. Flytfaglarne means birds of pas- 
sage in the Swedish language. TJio poem in fact is Swedish ; 
and its author is the poet Stagnelius. M. X. Marmier has 
tiip,nslated it into French prose in his beautiful novel ^^Les all 
Fiances du Spitzherg which wo most heartily recommend to 
renders. The book has been ^^eonronnS par FAcademie Fran9aise^’ 
and is a masterpiece. The only of Hayley, Cowper^s 

frio’>d, which still lives, and deserves to live, is very much in 
the vein of this piece. Perhaps the reader may remember some 
of Ilayley’s line*, the echo®of which still rings in our ears. 

‘‘Ye gentle birds that perch aloof 
And smooth your phiions on my roof, 

Preparing for departure hence 

Fro winter’s angry threats commence ; 

Ijike you my soul would smooth her plume 
For longer llights beyond the tomb.” 

XCVIIT. The Plesiosaurus. The Plesiosaurush is *an 
antediluvian animal. A notiVje of L. Boiiilhet will be found in 
note to pjece No. LXX. Although a Frenchmaxi would faint 
away at tlie idea of d/ank yprse, which is not allowed in French 
poetry, we have not hesitated to render this piece in that form 
as well as the one that follows, and some others that come after. 

XCIX. Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. Am^dee Pom- 
mier is not a great poet, but his verses are always very musical. 
A piece entitled Fa JilnUk^ is delightful. 

O. Mario. For a notice of A. Brizeux see note to piece 
No. FXXVI. 

Cl. Advice and reply. See note to piece No. LXXXII 
and other hotes on Victor lingo. 
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rn The wine of Juran?on. For anotioe of ChariM Oonm 
„ note to piece No. LXXIX We do not know if tliMn an 
eoaivalent for rvaem in Bneli.h,-it meant?-thei- brf wine 
pressed out of grapes after they hare been squeoaod, and water 

poured upon them. 

OIII. The Ocean’s song. nqte to piece No. LXXXII. 
and other notes on Victor Hugo. 

civ. The butterfly. See note to piece No. LI. 

OV. Qu’aimez-Yous ? Charles Dovalle was born at Mont- 
reuil-Bellay a small town in the department of Maine-et-Loire 
on the 23rd June 1807, and his infancy and bojliood were 
passed joyously in the liberty of a country life, amidst pictur- 
esque rural scenes fall of old recollections and ruined castles that 
spoke of feudal grande ur^ H e came to Paris to seek his fortune 
in his twentieth year,^^^^^h a portfolio and his brain full of 
rhymes.” In the course of two yeai's, during which ho wroto 
a good deal in the papers — he di^d, — tlio victim of a duel. 
With a great deal of iniinaturiiy, — there is nluch promise in 
his poems. M. Cliarles Asselineau says, his v orks “are a pale 
<jawn — ^iike all dawns, — but with tlid certain anu assured signs 
of a glorious and bright noon.” The greatest poet of Franco 
in our days, — perhaj^s the greatest poet in the world now living, 
has honored Dovalle’s memory with a notice, written soon after 
the pistol bullet had traversed the portfolio whiclrhe alway s car- 
ried abQut with him, — and reached his heart. Says Victor 
Hugo — “A poesy quite young, -ohildish at times ; now the 
desires of a cherubim ; now a sort of creole carel^sness ; a 
verse with a gracious carriage ; not^very metrical, or rhythmic 
according to rule ; but always fall of a harmony more natui\al 
than musical ; joy, voluptuousness, love, — woman especially, — 
woman turned into a divinity ; woman worshq.'ped as a Muse ; 
— and every-where flowers, fetes, spring, morning, youth — 
behold, what was found in the portfoli# of elegies, torn u^^ by a 
pistol ball.” These words would be poor Dovallo’s jxissport to 
the temple of Fame, if he needed any passport besides his re- 
mains^ ^ 

CVI. My Utopia. See note to piece No. XOIX. 
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evil. Stances. See note to piece No. XXVIII. 

Cyill. The resting-place of the kine. This piece will be 
found in tl;je It^ie des deux niondes for 1864 Vol. XIjIX Page 
959. For a'notice of Auguste Barbier see note to piece No. LXI. 

ClX. Patria. See note to piece No. IjXXXII. and other 
notes on Victor Hugo. The qoiig is married in the original to 
Beethoven’sJ^glorious music. Vide Appendix. 

OX. A souvenir of the night of the 4th. Like Tenny- 
son’s In Memoviam^ Les Chdtimenh of Victor Hugo harps upon 
one subject. A great sorrow inspired the muse of the one, a 
great public wrong that of the otlfer. But in Tennyson’s poem, 
exquisite as it is, the monotony palls at last, while in Hugo’s 
tlio variety is infinite ; hence tbo superiority of the latter. 
Disdainful, sarcastic, pathetic, sublime, by turns, the book is a 
master-piece of its hind. The pieSi^ran slated here is about 
the child killed in the Carrefour Tiquetonne on the 4th Decem- 
ber 1851, during the streeDfights consequent on the coup d^^tat 
of Napoleon Ilf: Victor ilugo alludes to it in another piece 
in the Chcltiments, 

“ Victoire ! ils ont‘tu(5, carrefour Tiquetonne, ^ c 
XJn enfant de sept ans !” 

CXI. Hope. For a notice of M. Sajnte-Beuve; see note 
to piece No. IjII. 

CXII. France, a I’lieure oh tii te prostornes. See previous 
notices of Victor Hugo in notes to pieces Nos. CX, LpKXS^II 

VI. i^c. 

CXII^I. The fall of the leaves. Sainto-Beuve has remarked 
that there exists or has exited in every man be he a poet or 
not, “a certain flower of sentiment, of vague desire, and of 
reverie,” which expires and vanishes under “ prosaic labours ” 
and the every-day occupations of life. There exists, he thinks, 
in all men, or in the vast majority of men, ‘‘ a poet who dies 
young while the man liiiliself lives on.” Millevoye the author 
of this ifleee is in Sainte-Beuve’s opinion “the personified 
type of the young poet who cannot live but must die in each of 
ns at the ag^^ of thirty years more or less.” The criticism is 
just. Millevoye is a poet of a secondary order. He lived 
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■wlien a great change was coming over French p(5etry, and he 
had not courage or genius to leave the ^ beaten tracks, 
“Charles Millevoye/’ said his Mend Nodier^ would have 
made new and successful invasions in the domains of Poesy 
if he had not made de si bonnes Mudesl^ But these bonnes 
Glides were not the only obstfioles^ it seems, in his way. lie 
wanted vigor, imagination, originality. He could write sweetly 
in the old style and that was all. The little poem we givU 
here has been called, oddly enough, la Marseillaise des m^lanco- 
liques. It has been translated into several languages, and was 
once retranslated into French from the Russian, by a French- 
man who did not know its origin. • 

CXIV. The clarions of thought. See notes to pieces Nos. 
CX, LXXXII, VI, 

OXV. La chanson des adieux. M. Andre? Theuriet has 
been a valued contributor to the Revue des deux niondes sinco 
1857, and he contributes to that^eriodical largely still, both 
in verse and prose. His poetical pieces, whi^ show a great 
love for the beauties of nature and a very high talent for 
dfescripiion, .have also much tenderness and feeling. These 
pieces were collecte<J together in a volume entitled Le chemin 
des bois im 1867, and received, and deservedly, the approbation 
of the French Academy. M. Theuriet is the author also of 
a ^ama in verse Jean- Marie which was acted &t the Od^on in 
1871, add of several novels such as Nourelles intimes, Made- 
moiselle Quignon, Tine Ondine, &o., of considerable power, but 
like most French novels, of doubtful taste if not o4 doubtful 
morality. ^ 

» OXVI. Souvenir d’un vieirair. M. Valery V(?rnier is a 
constant contributor, like the subject of the preceding note, to 
the Revue des deux mondes. 

CXVII. October. M. Emile Augier was bom at Valence, 
and became known to the world of letters by a drama of two 
acts in verse, entitled La Oigue which was acted witlf the most 
brilliant success at the Od^on in 1844. His other dramas in 
verse are, Tin homme de hien a comedy in three acAs, Z’ Aven- 
tui^hre a comedy in five acts, Gabrielle a comedy in five acts, Le 
29 
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joumr do flute a comody in one act, Diane a play in five acts, 
and some other^bosides several dramas in prose. His collec- 
tion of furtive pieces entitled simply Poi^ies was published in 
1856. He is connected as a contributor with the Revue des deuce 
mondes, and was made a member of the French Academy in 1858. 

CXVIII. Watteau. ^ Sea- the preceding note in respect to 
M. Emile Augior the author of this piece. Watteau^s pigtures 
are too well known to need any remark in this place. 

OXIX. Chinoiserie. These small poems scarcely convey, 
as we have already remarked in the note to piece No. LXXXIX, 
an adequate idea of the poetical genius of M. Th^ophile 
Gautier which is of a very high order. For correctness and 
chastity of style he has few equals. Never infringing the rules 
of French versification, as greater poets than himself, notably 
Victor Hugo, have sometimes done^i^aas yet been able to add 
to the power of the language by his majestic and harmonious 
combinations. Ilis word j^ainting is exceedingly vivid, and at 
the same time e‘xceedingly natural ; and the only discord that 
jars in liis magnificent utterances is that taint of — shall we call 
it irreverence or infidelity— which is unfortunately too commen 
even amongst the best French modem poets. The lines ad- 
dressed to Gautier by his friend Theodore .Banville do not give 
him more than his due meed of praise. 

“^’Pas de travail commode ! 

Tu pretends, comme moi, 

Que r6de 

Garde sa vieille loi, 

Et que, bril/anbet ferine, 

Le beau llhythme d^airain 
Enforme 

L’idee an front serein. 

* ♦ " * * * 

Et toi, qui nous enseigne 

L’ amour du vert laurier, 

Tu daignes 

Etre un bon ouvrier.’^ 



Orso. A pastoral. See note to piece No. CXVII 

for a notice of tlie autlior, Emile Augier. 

CXXI. The retreat from Moscow. Victor Hi\go has been 
noticed in notes to pieces Nos. CX, LXXXJI, VI, &o. But 
for a vivid historical account of the retreac see Hazlitt 

CXXTI. The forts of Paris. • The last poetical wotk of 
Victor Hugo VAnn^e terrihle^ from which this piece is taken, 
shows no diminution of his wonderful powers. 

CXXIII. To my grand-children. This piece is taken from 
the work mentioned in the preceding note. 

OXXIV. Sonnet. — The foot-print on the sand. See note 
to piece No. VIII. 

CXXV. The death of the wolf. This piece has not the 
ordinary condensation |}|^j^ed de Vigny — who is great both 
as a poet and as a novelist. See note to piece No. LXXXVIII. 

OXXVI, The message. The reader will porha])S feel a 
little surprised to find a poem by ^fenri Ileiim in a collection 
gleaned in French fields.’^ But Henri Heine was neither 
a German nor a Frenchman. He^was aJev who embraced 
Christianity, ,and afterwards turned infidel, of at all events 
preserved only a ve^y modified sort of belief. Born in Ger- 
many ho Mved in Ih’anc<i, or ratlier in the French capital. 
Though ho wrote in German and had a power over tiiat lan- 
gu(ige which few liavo shown since Goethe andT Scliiller, h 
predilections and tastes were all French. This piece and 
several others were translated by himself into French and 
published in the Rorne drs deux mondes under fictitious signatures. 
His command over the French laifguage was great for a for- 
eigner, though not so marvellous as his command over the 
German. 

CXXVII. Sonnet. Down there. See note to piece No. VIII. 
We may simply add here that M.^Jps^phin Soulary holds 
some humble office in one of the public departments of France. 

, CXXVIII. Sonnet. The divine antithesis. See' notes to 
pieces Nos! VIII and CXXVII. 

CXXIX. Ni haine ni amour. See note to piece No. CXXVI, 
anjl comj^are this poem with piece No. V by Felix Arvers. 
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“ Pour ©lie, quoique Dieu I’ait fait© douce et tendre, 

Elle suit son ctiemin, distrait© et sans entendre 
C© murmure d’amour eleve sur ses pas, 

A I’austere devoir pieusement fidele 

Ell© dira, lisant cea vers tout remplis d’elle : 

Quelle eat done cett^ fe?iime et ne oomprendra pas’^ 

CXXX. On the barricade. This is a poem from the 
^teran poet’s receut work V Ann^e terrible. See notes to pieces 
Nos. OX, CXXII, &c. 

CXXXI. Sonnet. — Necessity. See notes to pieces Nos. 
[I, and LXVII. 

CXXXII. La m^nagere. See not© to piece No. CXV. 

CXXXill. To little Jeanne. See notes to pieces Nos. 
OX, CXXII, CXXX, &c. 

CXXXIV. The black point. Se?^te to piece No. XXX. 

CXXXV. The history of a soul. M. Eugene Manuel is a 
Parisian by birth and the author of three collections of verse, 
Pages intimes (lt)66.) Poemes populaires (1872) and Pendant al 
guerre (1872), He has also written a drama Les oiivriers which 
was acted in 1870 at the l^i^dtre Frangais with the most brilr 
liant success. His poetry is full of thought. Judging from 
his style as well as matter he must have re^l the Engjish poets 
a good deal. His mind has many of the traits of Longfel - 
low’s. 

CXXX VI. The doves. See notes to pieces Nos. LXXXI^C, 
and CXIX. 

CXX^YII. Promenades et int6rieurs. Fran9ois Copp4e, 
born in Paris, is the author ^f several collections of poems, and 
also of several dramas in verse. Among the former w© may 
mention Le Reliquaire^ Les poemes moderneSy La grhve des for- 
geronSy Lettre dUin Mobile bretoHy Plus de sang, and Les humbles ; 
and among tlie latter, I^e passant. Deux douleurs. Fats ce que 
dots, L^ Abandonn^e, Les fftjonx de la dMivrance and Le rendez- 
Tous, Thft small piece given her© reminds on© pleasantly of 
Shenstone’s School-Mistress, ^ 

OXXXVTII. To the swallow. M. Sully Prudhomm© con- 
tributes largely still to the Revue des deux mondes. He is tl^e 
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author o£ Stances et pomes, Les solitudes, Les destins, and Lcs 
ipremes a collection of sonnets. He has also translated class!- 
cal works in verse with great ability. 

CXXXIX. A mother’s heart. M. Louis Eatisho*nne’s trans- 
lation of Dante’s Divine Comeibi, a work of great ability was 
honored with the approbation o/ tlje French Academy.. Ue 
is an acute critic and a very popular essayist, and some of liis 
dramas have had well-deserved success on tlie stage, notably^ 
Hero et Leandre^ and La comedie eufantine. His poems are, 
Printemps de la vie^ (1857) Lcs Jigiires Jeanes (18G5,) Lcs jKdits 
hommcs (18G8) and Les petites%fc)nmcs ^1872.) 

CXL. Sonnet The miracle of the Virgin. See nc^o 

to piece No. CXXXIX. 

CXLI. The sower. This is one of Victor Hugo’s earlier 
poems. See note to piSMffR XXXII &o. 

CXLII. Sonnet. — A dream. See note to piece No. ' 

CXXXVIII. 

CXLIII. Sonnet. — Autumn smnet. Se<^ note to piece 

No. I for an account of Leconte de Lisle. We append here 

a^ extract from the article in the Bengal Maga^gie referred to 
• • 
in that note, 

“ His principal T^orks are Poemes antiqnes published in 1852, 
Poemes et poSsies published, in 1855, and Poesies complUes pub- 
lished in 1858, besides a heap of contributiorii to various re- 
views, especially the Revue Contemporaincy which are still to be 
collected, and are worth the colleoting. 

“ The faults generally attributed to all Asiatic or half caste 
poets, writing in the languages of Europe, are weakness, lan- 
guor, conventionalism, and imitat^n. From most of these 
defects Leconte de Lisle is singularly free. He is wonderfully 
vigorous, and very often thoroughly original. Not only is lie 
very well read, not only has he meditated much, but he has 
that gifted poetic eye which can seize #t bnce and extract poetry 
from the meanest objects. He has in a word 

. ‘ The vision and the faculty divine.’ 

“ Of his style a French critic of no mean repute — himself 
ajpoet — Charles Baudelaire, thus writes: ‘‘Leconte de Lisle 
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possesses rabsolute nile ever his idea ; hut this would not amount 
to much if he dj^ not possess also the dexterous use of his 
tool. Uis language is always noble, decided, strong, without 
any shrill clamorous note, and also without any false prudish- 
ness. His vocabulary is very extensive, and his arrangement 
of his. words is always remarko^^le, as framing clearly and dis- 
tinctly what he has to say. His rhythm has great breadth 
^nd certainty, and his instrument has the soft but large and 
profound accent of what miicisians would call the alto.^^ 


^ ‘‘ The descriptive pieces in his poems are the best. The 
fields at mid-day, — the desert, — ^the ocean in its magnificence, — 
an animal, say a tiger, in its fury orinits repose, — the beauty 
of a peasant girl in the far, far 1'fflB^^these are the sorts of 
topics in which he excels.’’ 

OXLIV. Reveijie. Auguste Lacaiissade was born in the 
island of BourboiL about ISfS. He has published a remarkable 
translation of Maepherson’s Graelio poems, and was for some- 
time the literary secretarj’^ fef M. Sainte-Beuve. His prineijjai 
poetical works are Poems et pm/sages^ and Les epaves. He lives 
honourably by his pen in Paris, and is qj* was the JEditor of 
the Mrvue Eiivop^enno. 

With the melancholy music of Millevoye ho unites a force, 
a passion, a patlios of his own which sets him, not indeed in 
the first rank of the French^ poets, but in a position far more 
elevated than Millevoye’s. Les sole i Is de Jtiin and Les soleils de 
Noronhre are pieces which are often to be met with in col- 
lections of French poetry, ^and which fully deserve the prai^ 
they have received. ^ 

CXLV. Interieur. — ^A ma mere. See note to piece No. 
CXV. With one or two strokes a true poet can sometimes give 
us a picture. Shakespeaif^s description of evening was 
$ Light thickens, 

And the crow makes wing to the rooky wOod.” 

This is Andre Theuriet’s description of a midsummer 
dawn, • ^ 
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“ Je m’endors, et la-bas le frissonnant matin 
Baigne les pampros verts d’uno roiigeu^urtive,. 

Et toiijours cette odeur amoureiise m’anive 
Avec le dernier chant d’un rossignol lointain 
Et les premiers cris de la grive. . . 

M. Theuriet is not a Shakesp^re,, but these five linos are 
sufficient to show that here we have a poet indeed, — a poet 
worthy of all honor. i 

CXLVI. Choir of satyrs. M. Autrau was born at Mar- 
seilles. In 1832 lie published an ode to Lamartine which 
brought him to the notice*of the literary world. His works 
are Les poemes do la me)\ Ludlhria Ventis, Milianah^ Lnhourcm's 
et soldats^ La me riirale, Epitres rnstiquesy Le pohne des beaux 
joiirs^ besides a traged^i^/ fille d^Eschf/le acted in tlie 
Odeon in 1848, eind^u^q/clope after Euripides published in 
1863, M. Autrau is a member of the Freiicli Academy and 
is celebrated for his knowledge of tim classics. 

CXLVII. The hope in God. ^ For a notice of Alfred do 
Musset see note to piece No. LVI. PascLl and Locke and 
evien Kg-nt are hardly treated with jifstioe in this poem. It is 
good to be terse and epigrammatic but ijot at the expense of 
perfect faij^ness and accuiacy. 

CXLVIII. Man and the sea. See note to piece No. 
XLIX. ^ 

OXLIX. Christmas. See notes to pieces Nos. LXXXIX. 
and CXIX. 

CL Sonnet. Avarita. See notes to piece Nos. ^II and 
CXXVII. ^ 

, CLI. The sword of Angantyr. See notes to pieces Nos. I 
ajd CXLIII. 

CLII. Le oonvoi d’une pauvre fille. See note to piece 
No, LXXVI. 

CLIII. What the swallows say. •See notes to pieces Nos. 
LXXXIX and CXIX. , 

CLIV.. Landscape. M. Georges Lafenestre, the author of 
this piece published a collection of poems under the, title of Les 
esfirances. He has contributed largely to the periodicals of the 
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day, and his critiques on literary and artistic subjects are held 
in liigh estimat^u. 

CLV. The swan. See note to piece No. CXXXVIII. 

CL VI. Night. Madame Emile de Q-irardin was a great 
beauty in her time with blue eyes and golden hair,’^ and she 
lived- in the midst of a ^fashionable circle that all but wor- 
shipped her. 

‘‘ Elle avait taut d’espoir en entrant dans le monde, 
Orgueilleuse et les yeux baisses.’^ 

her poetry Lamartiue said “ Les vers de jeunesse de 
Madame de Girardin out tout co qiie I’atmosphere dans laquelle 
3 K 0 vivait oomporte ; c’ost de la po4sie a mi-voix, a chastes im- 
iges, a intentions fines, k graces decentes, a pudeur voil4e de 
dyle. Lo seul d^faut de ces vers,j|^^j|^^xces de Tesprit ; I’es- 
ifit, ce grand corrupteur du genie, est le fleau de la France.^' 

CLVII. Romance. Chateaubriand’s prose is poetry, but 
ho has written very little v^se, and that little is not of a high 
order. Few are^ gifted to excel in both. 

CLYIII. Dante. See note to piece No. LXI. 

CLIX. The willows. See note to piece No. ]5CXIL 

CLX, On the death of his daughter, ^ee note to piece No, 
XXXII, &o. Have we not liere the s^ime 6ry that thrilled the 
hearts of hearers three thousand years ago ! 

1 

CIjXT. The dream of Lucretia. M. Francois Ponsard, 
born, at Vienna in the Dauj^hin^, is the author of the tragedy of 
Luerhee which was acted for the first time at the Odeon in 1843, 
and which made his name at once famous. He has writtgn 
comedies as well as tragedies subsequently. His dramas are, 
Aguh de MSranir, (1846.) Charlotte “(ISSO) Horace et 

LydiCy (1850 ZTlysse, (I8^‘2.) HHonnenret Vargenty (185f3.) Ce 
qui plait a^'x femmeSy (1860) Le lion amoureuxy (1866.) Oalilei 
(1867). 

CLXII. ^ Sonnet. The Pyrenees. Guillaume de ^aluste 

Seigneur da Bartas, born near Auoh, was so celebrated amonget 
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his contemporaries that in ten years, namely between 1574 
and 1584, his poem of The tceck or the creati^of the, worlds di- 
vided into seven cantos, corresponding to the seven days of tlie 
creation, passed through more than thirty editions. Besides 
this poem Du Bartas composed Judith a tragedy. The triumph 
of faith a poem, and several lyrical, works of considerable merit. 

pLXIII. Les hurleurs. See note to pieces Nos. I and 
CXUII. 

CLXIV. After the battle. See notes to pieces Nos. XXXllK 
&c. A good account of Victor Hugo’s father the hero here men- 
tioned, and a colonel in Napoleon’s army will be found in the 
poet’s life published in England under the title of Victor Hitfo, a 
life related hy one who has witnessed it^ 2 Vols. 

CLXY. To Pei^^^^e notes to pieces Nos. LVI andi» 
CXLVII for notice^^^fffied de Musset. 

CLXVI. Concluding sonnet. The writer of these pagS 
has only to add here, that the pie(^s signed A are by her dear 
and only sister Arft, who fell asleep in Jesus 8n the 23rd July 
1874, at the early age of twenty years. The last piece she 
•translated jvas Colinotte. Had she lived this book with her 
help might havej^een bettor, and t]).e writer might perhaps 
have had. less reason to^be ashamed of it, and less occasion to 
ask for the reader’s indulgence. Alas ! 

‘‘ Of all sad words of tongue and pdh 
^ The saddest are these, — ^it might have been.” 


FINI8. 




Appendix. 


Andante. 








